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New Red Line 


Just when some Americans are say- 
ing that our schools should hop on the 
Red-ucation bandwagon and go all-out 
for tough academic programs, some 
gremlin in the Kremlin has pulled a 
switch in the party line. 

Soviet Premier Nikita $. Khrushchev 
now feels that Russian secondary 
schools should teach more students 
manual trades instead of academic sub- 
iects that they never use. Reason: Last 
year 700,000 secondary school gradu- 
ates were turned away by overcrowded 
colleges and technical schools. 

The unsuccessful candidates then 
had to go to work on farms and in 
factories, but they weren’t too happy. 
They acted as if such occupations were 
beneath them 

To remedy this, Khrushchev urges 
“all children who go to school [to] pre- 
pare themselves for useful labor. All 
who scorn labor must be ostracized.” 

Says the Red leader: All students 
should attend regular schools for a cer- 
tain period and then be transferred to 
trade schools to learn how to do “use- 


ful work.” Students, he contends, 
should “know how to hold a hammer 
and to tell the difference between a 
rake and stick.” 

Could it be, American educators 
wondered, that the Russians are de- 
liberately trying to confuse us? 


Humanities for All 


Social studies should be required in 
all grades, including the three years 
of senior high school. It is “a necessary 
provision for the education of youth 
in a democracy.” 

So says the Minneapolis Citizens 
Committee on Public Education, in a 
report endorsing the school system’s 
new social studies curriculum guide. 

The committee, which spent two 
years analyzing the guide, declared: 

“We are concerned lest present em- 
phasis on mathematics and science re- 
sults in reducing this requirement. We 
think that social studies should be 
taught each year, not at the expense of 
foreign languages, science, and mathe- 
matics, but through requiring a heavier 
work day.” 


Social studies, the report said, “is not 
‘90 per cent social and 10 per cent 
study’ but an over-all teaching program 
[that] provides not oniy for the learn- 
ing of a great deal of content in the 
fields of geography, history, gov- 
ernment, etc., but serves as well to 
prepare pupils to behave as responsible 
citizens.” 

Among the 
committee: 
Economics is the field most neglected 
in teacher preparation. 

Although the teacher is the most im- 
portant single factor in teaching social 
studies, parents must do more to keep 
informed about school progress and to 
support a strong instructional program 
>The old teaching method of following 
a single text was generally unsatisfac- 
tory. The unit method, involving the 
use of many books and other resources, 
“is a way of gearing instruction to the 
level of ability of the whole class, while 
at the same time giving the able stu- 
dent a chance to do harder work and to 
take leadership in group assignments.’ 


IRA in Milwaukee 


Both American and foreign educa- 
tors and reading experts are meeting in 
Milwaukee this week for the third an- 
nual conference of the International 
Reading Association. 

Presiding over the opening session is 
IRA president Albert J. Harris, director 
of the Educational Clinic at Queens 
(N.Y.) College. Speakers include Prof 
David H. Russell, Univ. of California, 
“Reading for Effective Personal Liv- 
ing”; and Brandeis Univ. professor and 
columnist Max Lerner, “Reading’s Place 
in an Effective Society.” 

Among the topics slated to come up 
during the two-day conference (May 
9-10): “Developing Basic Reading 
Skills,” “Fostering Personal DevVelop- 
ment Through Reading,” “Guidance 
and Reading,” “Creating Children’s 
Books,” and “Orienting Parents to the 
Reading Program.” 


points made by the 


George E. Joseph Photo 
Across the nation, this week, schools were receiving the good news about student 
scholarship and award winners in 31st annual Scholastic Magazines Art Awards. 
Judging was conducted in New York City by 11 national juries, one of which is 
shown above. L-R: Jennie Copeland, executive of awards program; Sister M. Thoma- 
sita, O.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College art department; Edmond Casarella, painter and 
graphic arts teacher, Brooklyn Museum Art School; and Rita Leff, book illustrator. 


135,000 Short 


Despite an increase in the number of 
June graduates preparing to enter 
teaching, we'll still be short 135,000 


qualified teachers next fall. 





TWO CENTURIES MEET IN 


p Alaanibay 


VIRGINIA 


Williamsburg, Virginia’s 
¢, colonial capital, after 
® thirty years of patient res- 
toration, offers you an ad- 
venture into the past. Plan 
to spend three or four days 


ernor’s Palace, and many 
historic buildings and gar- 
dens. Dine in 18th cen- 
tury taverns and motor to 
nearby Jamestown and 
Yorktown. Sports include 


Surveying the Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Public Schools for 1958, the 
NEA Research Division finds that the 
elementary picture is most critical. 
More than six out of every ten teach- 
ers now in service are grade school 
teachers, but less than four out of every 
ten new teachers plan to serve in 
elementary schools. 

The college class of 1958 will pro- 
duce 44,000 candidates for grade school 
jobs—about the same as last year—and 


72,000 candidates for secondary school 
posts, a 10.5 per cent gain over 1957. 
But the NEA estimates that on the basis 
of last year’s figures, only 73 per cent— 
or 85,000 graduates—will actually take 
jobs. 

On the brighter side: the number of 
new science and math teachers is up 
over last year (18.8 per cent for science, 
and 18.4 per cent for math). 


and see the Capitol, Gov- ‘¥f@p golf, tennis, swimming. 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages Re 
Lodge & Taverns 


Write direct or contact Reser 
vation Ofices—New York: 30 


ne Plaza. Tel. Clrele 
The Motor House 6-6800. Washington: 1145 


Double rooms with bath 3 ioth Street, N. W. Tele- 
from $8.00 j phone RE public 7-8114. 


Private Schools Up 


If the current trend continues, one 
out of every six pupils in the nation 
will be enrolled in non-public schools 
by 1965, says the Office of Education. 

A recently released study of The 
State and Non-Public Schools discloses 
that since the turn of the century, the 
proportion of the nation’s elementary 
and secondary pupils enrolled in 
church-related and private nonsectarian 
schools has increased steadily. In 1899- 
1900, one in eleven pupils went to non- 
public schools; in 1953-54, base year 
for the study, it was one in seven. 

In eight states, the private enroll- 
ment in 1953-54 exceeded 20 per cent 
of the total. These states were Rhode 
Island (29.2 per cent), New Hampshire 
(25.6), New York (24.8), Wisconsin 
(23.9), Massachusetts (23.), New Jer- 
sey (22.), Illinois (21.9), and Penn- 
sylvania (20.2). The smallest non- 
public enrollment was reported by 
North Carolina (1.2). 

About 90 per cent of the private 
elementary and secondary school en- 
rollment is in Roman Catholic schools. 


In Brief 


»Three hundred top science fair proj- 
ects in the nation go on display at the 
National Science Fair in Flint, Mich., 
May 7-10. The fair is sponsored by the 
Science Clubs of America. Sixty-five sci- 
entists from education and industry will 
select outstanding projects for special 
awards. 








Economy Fares save you °1137° 


gelato m cal e) 





Save enough for extra fun and study abroad . . . with new TWA Sky Club Economy 
Fares. They're far less than regular round-trip Tourist! Call your travel agent 
today! Ask for the new TWA travel and study tour folder, “The World Is Yours.” Or 
write: TWA Air World Tours, Dept. ST 5-8, 1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


FLY THE FINEST... PLY TWA TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Taxpayers of Darien, Conn., approved 
a $3,000,000 bond issue for a new high 
school by about the same two-to-one 
margin that they rejected it last year. 
The victory (3,821 for, 1,848 against) 
climaxed a spirited fight between the 
Darien Taxpayers Association, which 








opposed the measure, and the Darien 
Citizens for Good Education. The citi- 
zen’s group sparked its campaign by 
bringing out a one-issue, full-size, four- 
page newspaper, paid for by more than 
1,000 supporters of the bond issue. 


>The Treasury Department's recent rul- 
ing that teachers can deduct certain 
travel and summer school expenses from 
their income tax returns may give the 
nation’s teachers $100,000,000 in re- 
funds, the National Education Associa- 
tion estimates. 


PCollege tuition has more than 
doubled since 1940 and will probably 
more than double again by 1970, The 
New York Times reports. Reason: spi- 
ralling operating costs and proportion- 
ately decreasing income. Because of 
the tuition hike, sponsors of the Miss 
America contest have raised the ante of 
the beauty queen’s four-year scholar- 
ship prize from $5,000 to $10,000. 


POhio Wesleyan Univ. has taken steps 
to make sure that no student receives a 
degree who cannot write properly. Be- 
ginning next September, students will 
receive two grades in each course—one 
for their course work, the other for their 
ability to write. Students who do poorly 
in composition may be required to take 
non-credit remedial training. 


Top winners for 1957 of the Educa- 
tion Writers Association’s annual awards 
for outstanding educational journalism: 
Neil H. Swanson, Baltimore News-Post 
and Sunday American; John V. Sher- 
wood, Greenwich (Conn.) Time; Look 
Magazine (for its illustrated article, 
“What Is A School?”) and Richard P. 
Kleeman, Minneapolis Tribune. 


>The Marshall (Tex.) board of educa- 
tion has published a volume of poems 
written during the past 14 years by 
students of Marshall H.S. The hard- 
cover volume, Whisperings, includes 
winning entries in the school’s Matheon 
Poetry Contest. 


Because of space limitations, the fea- 
tures “At Our Corner” and “Parade of 
the States” do not appear in this issue. 


Don’t Miss... 


Second Rate Brains, edited by Kermit 
Lansner. “For longer than most Ameri- 
cans now care to think, we have been 
producing a happy horde of second- 
rate brains. During the euphoric years 
that our nation has just enjoyed, our 
tolerance of mental slackness has spread 
until it permeates every facet of our 
lives.” Comments by Admiral Rickover, 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, Max Lerner, 
Isidor Rabi and others, on the current 
educational uproar. New paper-bound 
book is $1.50 from Doubleday & Co., 
Dept. ST-5, Garden City, N.Y. 





For reservations, consult any Santa Fe 
representative or travel agent. 








Promoting 


“Prom-Time” 
Sa if ety 


Have you General Motors’ 


Scholastic 


seen 


” 


latest message on 
safe driving? Prepared especially 
for teen-agers, it is titled “DAD LENT 
ME HIS CAR FOR OUR SENIOR 
PROM.” 


ing without charge. Simply write to: 


Reprints available for post- 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Public Relations Staff 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


Be ee o- 44 


--NOVA 


SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


So easy to get to... 
so refreshingly different / 


ree Big, color — 

F NOVA SCOTIA 
Travel Bureau 

Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Please send free literature: 


17, N.Y. 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave., 
Neds 16, Mass, 


Boston Office: 89 Boylston St., 


| riculum. 


reaching plan for 
| 


|ship of the 


| Baker, Director of Instruction, 


Special issue on Russia and Commu- 
nism, in the April “Social Education.” 
Soviet resources, industry, labor, poli- 
cies, education; Resources for Teaching 
About Communism. Single copies of is- 
sue from NCSS, 
Washington 6, D.C. (75 cents). 

The Great Summer Gold Rush, by 
Don Murray in the May “Reader’s Di- 
gest.” Summer jobs available. 

Adventures of the Mind, a _ brand 
new series of “think pieces” starting in 


the April 26 “Saturday Evening Post.” 


Contributors will include creative think- 
ers in the arts, sciences and humanities, 
including Barzun and Oppenheimer. 


Texas Curriculum 


The eyes of Texas are on the cur- 
Two years before Sputnik, the 
Texas Education Agency (the State 
Board and its executive staff) tightened 
up high school graduation require- 
ments. This project led immediately to 
the establishment of a broad and far- 
a thorough reex- 
amination of the entire curriculum. 
The program is under the executive 
leadership of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion J.W. Edgar. He is being assisted 
by Dr. W.R. Goodson, who serves as 
General Coordinator of all studies. 
Appropriate subcommissions have 
been set up for various aspects of the 
program. On the secondary education 
level, a committee of eight junior and 
senior high school principals has been 
appointed by O.D. Miser, President of 
the Texas Association of Secondary 
School Principals, to serve in an advis- 
capacity. There are eleven com- 
mittees with state-wide professional 
and lay representation. The chairmen 
of these committees, under the leader- 
General Coordinator, serve 
as a Coordinating Committee to assist 


ory 


| in planning, coordinating and reviewing 


all studies and recommendations. 
The fields covered by the 
groups, and their chairmen are: 
Health 


elev en 


and Physical Education: O.T. 
Freeman, Wichita Falls H.S. principal. 
Mathematics: Z.T. Fortescue, Port Arthur 
school superintendent. Science: Hollis A. 
Moore, Tyler school superintendent. His- 
tory, Government, Geography, and other 
Social Studies: Harold H. Hitt, Qidland 
school superintendent. English, Speech, 
Journalism, and other Language arts: T.P. 
Austin Pub- 
lic Schools. Foreign Languages: Ohland 
Morton, Edinburg school superintendent. 

Vocational Education and Industrial Ed- 
ucation: Bascom B. Hayes, Superintendent, 
Brazosport Schools, Freeport. 
Driver Education: Cecil A. Yarbrough, 
Snyder school superintendent. Business Ed- 
ucation: O.J. Baker, Dickinson school su- 
perintendent. Fine Arts: Q.M. Martin, 
Carthage school superintendent. Education- 


al Guidance Service: E. T. Robbins, Super- 


intendent, Alamo Hts. Schools, San Antonio. 


1201 16th Street, NW, | 


| Listenables and Lookables— 


> MARY HARBAGE 


Safety and | 
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| SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 


editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 


Explorer. a 
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Travel Tips gai 


EEING the U.S.A. this summer? 
h/7 Whether you're convention-bound, 
resort-bound, or just plain vagabond- 
bound, you'll find plenty to interest you 
all along the way. Here are just a few 
examples: 


> Headed for the NEA Convention 
June 29-July 4 in Cleveland? Here are 
some tips on how to add enjoyment to 
your visit. 

Points of interest: The GE Lighting 
Institute’s “Home of the Future” in 
Nela Park; Museum of Art, recent re- 
cipient of the fabulous Leonard Hanna, 
Jr., collection; Dunham Tavern Mu- 
seum, early Americana; Thompson 
Auto and Aviation Museum, displays 
of aviation and old-style cars. 

Summer events: Pop concerts in the 
Public Auditorium Wednesday and Sat- 
urday evenings; summer theatre in Cain 





Park, July and August. Baseball—Cleve- 
land Indians and Baltimore Orioles, 
June 29; Indians and Detroit Tigers, 
July 4. For reserved seats—$1.75 and 
$2.59—write Cleveland Baseball Com- 
pany, Cleveland Stadium, Cleveland. 

Boat trip on Lake Erie: The S.S. 
Aquarama begins day cruise service be- 
tween Cleveland and Detroit June 19. 
Sun decks, TV lounges, motion picture 
theatres, three restaurants, and super- 
vised play areas for children are among 
the ship’s features, Continuous round- 
trip fares from $8.95 to $13.85. Write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation Co., 610 
Perry Payne Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
> You name it—from deep sea fishing 
to summer theatre—and you can find it 
on Cape Cod. Melody Tent Playhouse 
at Hyannis dims its lights June 30 for a 
two-week run of Damn Yankees. Har- 
wich’s Junior Theatre presents Alice in 
Wonderland July 8-10, Mrs. McThing 
July 22-24, and Tom Sawyer August 
26-28. Provincetown Playhouse and 
Cape Playhouse at Dennis open July 1. 

Cruises to Martha’s Vineyard and 





5-T 


Nantucket daily from Woods Hole and 
Hyannis. 

> Music and Drama: The Univ. of Wis 
consin will present New York’s Wood- 
wind Quintet and Evanston’s Fine Arts 
String Quartet June 23-August 1. Tickets 
are $2.50 from 3203 North Downe 
Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

La Boheme opens the Santa Fe 
Opera season June 25. Also scheduled 
are: Cosi Fan Tutte, Falstaff, Capric- 
cio, Cinderella, and the world premiere 
of Carlisle Floyd’s Wuthering Heights 
Write the Opera Association of New 
Mexico, P. O. Box 1654, Santa Fe. 

The American Shakespeare Theatre 
of Stratford, Connecticut, opens June 
19 with Hamlet. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and The Winter's Tale com- 
plete the repertory. Write the Academy, 
210 W. 65th St., New York 23, N. Y. 

Oregon’s Shakespearean Festival will 
present Much Ado About Nothing, King 
Lear, The Merchant of Venice, and 
Troilus and Cressida from July 28-Sept. 
4, Write P. O. Box 27, Ashland, Ore- 
gon. —Brtry CONNOLLY 








Ee I, DOT LID 
SPI LL bate ithe 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian)’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


Canadian Pacific 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 








Senior Scholastic 


Advisory Board 


OUR ADVISORY BOARDS 


Once a year in May, Scholastic Magazines entertain 
the members of their Editorial Advisory Boards for an 
important two-day conference. This year the conference 
will be held on May 16-18, at the Scholastic offices, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 

At these annual meetings, the contents of all our 
magazines for the past year are evaluated, and editorial 
programs and problems for the coming year are thor- 
oughly discussed. The entire editorial staff participates, 
and our editors and writers profit immensely by the 
wisdom and experience of our advisors. Many policies 
adopted by our editors grow out of suggestions from 
our advisors and the stimulating discussions that they 
initiate. 

Our eight classroom magazines have a total of 40 
members on their Editorial Advisory Boards—five each 
for Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, 
Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, Explorer, Cavalcade, and 
Co-ed. The majority of our board members are class- 
room teachers of English, social studies, home eco- 
nomics, or elementary grades. Others are subject 
supervisors in city school systems, curriculum authori- 
ties, principals, or professors from university schools 
of education. Board members represent every section of 
the U. S. 

Approximately half the members retire each year, in 
order to maintain continuity from one year to the next 
and to provide a constant influx of fresh abilities and 
interests. 

On June 14, after the meetings of the subject-matter 
advisory boards, the executives of Scholastic Magazines 
also meet with the members of the National Advisory 
Council. This group, composed of leading school ad- 
ministrators, city superintendents, and high school prin- 
cipals, considers general problems of publication policy 
from the standpoint of administration. 


BARTON, MISS BETTY: General Secondary Supervisor of 
English and Social Studies, School District of South Orange- 


BARTON BECK 


CARY O’HARRA 


Maplewood, New Jersey, from 1954. B.S., Buffalo Teachers 
College, State University of New York; M.A., New York 
University. From 1949-1951, one of the original eight 
teachers in the Citizenship Education Project, Columbia 
University. 


BECK, MISS ELSIE M.: Divisional Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Studies for the Detroit Public Schools. A.B., 
M.A., University of Detroit. Has also carried on_post- 
graduate work at the University of Berkeley, Calif., and at 
Columbia University. As an active member of the National 
Council for the Social Studies for more than 20 years, Miss 
Beck was a member of the Board of Directors from 1954 
through 1957. She is author of Exploring Our World (Lip- 
pincott) and Developing Civic Responsibility (Detroit 
Board of Education). 


BOHNHOFYF, ED.: Head of U. S. History Department, 
Central High School, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Has taught at 
Central for 28 years; has also coached for 22 years. Presi- 
dent of State Assn. of Coaches, President of Quarterback 
Club, member of National Rules Committee. In addition to 
teaching, he has a sports program on a local radio station 
several nights each week. 


CARY, DOUGLAS V.: Member of Social Studies Depart- 
ment, North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizona. Gradu- 
ated from University of Arizona in 1935. Received M.A. in 
Education in 1947 after four years in Air Corps in World 
War II. Taught Social Studies in Prescott, Arizona, from 
1935 to 1939. Taught and counseled at Phoenix Union High 
School and West Phoenix (where he was also head of the 
Social Studies Department for one year) after discharge 
from Air Force in 1946. 


O’HARRA, MISS FRANCES L.: Head of Social Studies 
Department, Central Senior High School, Muncie, Indiana. 
Supervising teacher in Social Studies for Ball State Teachers 
College. B.A., Ohio Wesleyan Univ.; M.A., Ohio State. Has 
served as delegate three times to Governor’s Conference 


on Children and Youth. 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


12-Month School Year (p. 8) 


Problems of Democracy, Civics 


Digest of the Arguments 

Sputnik I combined with a U. S. Of- 
fice of Education study of Russian ed- 
ucation has invited a “hard look” at 
American schools. It has revived the 
proposal that school sessions be set up 
on a 12-month basis to meet today’s 
educational problems. 

Proponents of a longer school year 
argue that it would increase classroom 
capacity by 25 per cent at a time when 
we are desperately short of classrooms; 
that students would have the same 
amount of vacation time, since they 
would attend only three of the four 
twelve-week terms; that taxpayers 
would save on the cost of new class- 
rooms. 

Opponents point out that the plan 
had been abandoned in some areas 
after being tried; that it would disrupt 
athletic programs, extracurricular activ- 
ities, and severely limit course offer- 
ings; that family life would be disrupted 
if children in the same family were 
forced to have different vacation 
periods. 


Aim 

To invite attention to one proposal 
for meeting the nationwide shortage of 
teachers and classrooms and to evaluate 
the arguments for and against the pro- 
posal. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why has the proposal to extend 
school sessions to 12 months been made 
by some people at this time? 

2. Under such a system vacations 
would be staggered. What does that 
mean? Someone with a wry sense of 
humor has that parents 
would be staggered by a 12-month 
school year. How might parents be in- 
convenienced? How would you feel 
if you were obliged to take your vaca- 
tion during some other season of the 
year? 

3. If the school year were divided 
into four sessions, how would it affect 
our teams? How might it affect the 
courses now given for a small group of 
interested students (e.g., solid geom- 
etiy, trigonometry, 4th-year language 
classes) ? 

4. What evidence have we in many 
school districts that school buildings 
are utilized all through the year (sum- 
mer schools, evening schools, adult edu- 
catio, community centers, public fo- 
rums}? 


suggested 


» 
¥ 


Things to Do 

1. Students can debate the question: 
“Resolved that school sessions be ex- 
tended. . . .” The class can act as a 
Board of Education and ask questions 
of the debaters and make comments. 

2. Students can encourage their par- 
ents to read this week’s Forum Topic 
and can report orally on their parents’ 
opinion. 


Italy (p. 10) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

The big question in the forthcoming 
Italian national election is whether the 
Christian Democrats, Italy’s strongest 
political party, will win a majority of 
the seats in parliament. On the ex- 
treme left of the Italian political spec- 
trum is the Communist party, support- 
ed by about one fourth of the people. 
On the extreme right are the Fascists, 
who long for a return to a Mussolini- 
type dictatorship. The Christian Demo- 
crats reflect the social teachings of the 
Roman Catholic Church. They believe 
in a combination of strong government 
action and private enterprise. They are 
pro-Western and support Italy’s mem- 
bership in NATO. 

Although Italy is one of the poorest 
countries in Europe, progress is being 
made in industrializing the nation and 
improving agriculture. U. S. economic 
aid has been helpful to the Italian econ- 
omy. The country has been plagued 
by overpopulation. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand Italy’s 
problems and the role Italy is playing 


in the cold war between East and 
West. 


Assignment 

1. Italy is the seat of an ancient 
civilization. Explain. 

2. Describe the viewpoints of each 
of the following political groups in 
Italy: (a) Christian Democrats; (b) 
Communists; (c) Fascists. 

3. Italy is making industrial and 
agricultural progress. Do you agree? 
Support your viewpoint. 

4. Italy has strong links with the 
West in the current cold war. Discuss. 


Motivation 

Italy’s political affairs have been de- 
scribed as a dish of tangled spaghetti. 
To what extent is the description ac 
curate as well as humorous? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Although the United States can- 
not campaign for one party or another 
in the forthcoming national election in 
Italy, most Americans would like to see 
the Christian Democrats win a majority 
in parliament. Why? 

2. What evidence have we that Italy 
sides with the West in the cold war? 
How has the United States helped Italy 
since the end of World War II? 

3. If you were a member of the 
Italian parliament, to which of Italy’s 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
How can we supplement the End-Term Review Test? On pages 23-24 
you will find our End-Term Review Test. As in the Mid-Term Review Test 
(see “Tips” for March 21), the questions are objective and the results invite 


analysis. Objective tests are used widely not only in classrooms but on civil 


service examinations and on the scholastic aptitude and achievement tests 
prepared by the College Entrance Examination Board (Princeton, N. J.). 

There is no adequate substitute, however, for the essay-type test when 
we are seeking to determine the organizing ability of students, comprehen- 
siveness of response, and originality of thought. 

Why not supplement the objective-type test with a current affairs essay 
question? As we remarked in last week’s “Tips,” effective essay questions 
often begin with a thought-provoking quotation and are followed by ques- 
tions calling for an interpretation of the quotation, a “why” question, and 
a question which calls for tying the past and the present. For example: 

As America’s industrial might has developed over the past 50 years, the 
U, S. is becoming a “have not” nation. (a) Explain the meaning of the ex- 
pression “have not” nation. (b) Do you agree with the statement? Why? 
(c) How have our natural resources contributed to our industrial might? 


—H. L. H. 
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problems would you give most of your 
attention? Why? 

4. Are Italians better off today than 
they were at the end of World War 
II? Support your viewpoint. 


Summary 

Why is Italy regarded by the West 
as a useful ally in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization? Why will both 
East and West study the forthcoming 
election results in Italy with keen inter- 
est? 

Things to Do 

1. The class cartoonists can try their 
hand at picturing the Italian political 
scene. 

2. Encourage the class to read “Pizza 
and Puccini” (page 13). The class can 
compare American enthusiasm for mu- 
sic with the Italian love for it. 


Our Model-T Airways (p. 16) 


American History, Economics 
Digest of the Article 

The recent crash of a commercial air 
liner and an Air Force jet fighter in 
Nevada shocked the nation. Experts 
were not surprised, because they have 
long known that our airways are over- 
crowded and obsolete. The problem of 
air traffic control has beer complicated 
by the rapid increase in the number 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


May 16, 1958 


World Affairs Article: The Summit 
Conference and the Problems That Di- 
vide East and West in the Cold War— 
A background analysis and summary of 
the major international problems of our 
time. 

Creative Americans—27: 
Dunning—Atom Smasher 


John R. 


Student Achievement Issue 


Selections from the Scholastic Maga- 
zines Art, Photography, and Writing 
Awards—Award-winning essays, articles, 
short stories, paintings, and photo- 
graphs. 











of commercial, private, and military 
flights. The introduction of high-speed 
jets to already crowded airways makes 
new flight rules mandatory. 

Since 1936 air traffic has operated on 
the “see, and be seen” system, except 
in foul weather, when planes take off 
and land under instrument control from 
the ground. The Federal Government 
is going ahead with an airways plan 
that would put all flights under instru- 
ment rule by 1962. Plans are also being 
made for a new Federal agency that 
will oversee all civilian and military 





Since I am both an English and 
a Problems in Democracy teacher, 
Senior Scholastic is of double use to 
me. This “double exposure” serves to 
integrate many of the projects and 
activities which we carry out. 

In September, an English assign- 
ment was to give a sales talk on 
Senior Scholastic, presenting reasons 
why each member of the class should 
subscribe. One hundred per cent re- 
sponse proves the effectiveness of 
the sales talk. 

On our Scholastic News Map each 
week we place a large arrow point- 
ing to the country highlighted that 
week in the magazine. 

One corner of the front black- 
board is reserved for a preview of 
the current issue. A student jots 
down salient features. 

Weekly, each student writes down 
one question or topic he wishes dis- 
cussed. These questions must arise 
from material in Senior Scholastic so 
that the entire class may do periph- 
eral reading and thus be ready. 

The feature articles serve as the 
springboard for symposia, panels, 





HOW I USE SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Excerpt from Prize-Winning Letter 
By Sister Mary Peter, St. Mary’s H. S., New England, North Dakota 


etc. To illustrate: “wiretapping” was 
read by all students preparatory to 
class discussion, but five selected 
students did research on the topic 
and thus could elaborate on it for 
the benefit of their confreres who, 
nevertheless, did have a basic intro- 
duction to the subject via Senior 
Scholastic. 

Interesting item: in a debate 
tournament at Dickinson, N. Dak., 
our students remarked that all par- 
ticipating contestants from other 
schools not only quoted freely from 
Senior Scholastic but carried the 
magazine with them. 

Guidance classes act out in dia- 
logue and skits the materials about 
dating in “Boy dates Girl.” 

Science classes use the articles 
for bulletin board notices and class 
reports; i.e., “Science in the News,” 
“‘Water—Wasted Resource.” 

The September 27, 1957, issue— 
“U. S., and World Affairs Annual’— 
is one of our basic references for 
quick research. This yearbook would 
be hard to beat for simple, clear, ex- 
tensive, and visual reference. 
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flights. When our air-traffic control 
system is modernized, controllers will 
be able to squeeze four planes safely 
into the space reserved for one. 

Despite the drawbacks of the present 
system, statistics show that it is 30 
times safer to travel by air than by 
automobile. 
Aim 

To help students understand the ef- 
forts which are being made to meet 
the problems presented by the ever- 
increasing use of the airways by mili- 
tary, commercial, and private planes. 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question: “What can we do to 
prevent the collision of aircraft? Some 
of the topics which might be covered 
are: compulsory instrument flying, cen- 
tralizing airway problems in a single 
Federal agency, etc. 

2. Students who have made trips by 
air can compare their experiences with 
railroad trips and auto trips. 


George Gershwin (p. 14) 
American History 

Our “Creative American” this week 
is the American composer who took 
modern jazz forms and merged them 
into symphonic form. 


Things to Do 

1. Discuss: Of Gershwin it is said: 
“His was the triumph of-the popular 
spirit in the art music of the United 
States.” 

2. A record player and records of 
Rhapsody in Blue, selections from Por- 
gy and Bess, or other Gershwin works, 
will insure a happy musical interlude 
in class. Students can comment on the 
works played. 


Ad Wise (p. 25) 

The automobile plays a key role in 
this balmy spring prom season (now 
through June). Direct your students to 
the General Motors picture story (p. 
25) and review the rules of courteous, 
safe driving illustrated there. Take a 
few moments to insure that this happy 
season is the safest season of all. 





Answers to End-Term Review Test 
(See pages 23-24) 

I. Map: 1l-equator; 2-New Guinea; 3- 
Java; 4-northeast; 5-about 600 miles. 

Il. At Home and Abroad: 1-a; 2-b; 3-d; 
4-d; 5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-a; 9-a; 10-d. 

III. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-NS; 5-T. 

IV. Newsmakers: 1-j; 2-c; 3-b; 4-d; 5-i; 
6-a; 7-1; 8-k; 9-g; 10-f. 

V. Cartoon: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

VI. Creative Americans: 1-b; 2-d; 3-a; 
4-c; 5-b. 

VII. ABC’s of Space: 1-c; 2-c; 3-c; 4-b; 
5-d. 


TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 
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Cover: 


Pilgrim arrives at St. Peter’s in 


Rome after 560-mile trek on stilts 
(See pp. 10-13) 


Wide Worfl photo 
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“My name is Gail Thurman, and I’m a junior 
at Northside High School in Atlanta, Georgia. 
I’m captain of the cheerleaders for the Purple 
and White, secretary of the Student Council, 
chaplain of the Junior Civitan and member of 
the Epsilor social club. Busy as I am, activities 
still take a back seat to my schoolwork. 

““Y’know, neatness helps a lot in earning good 
grades...and, for that, I count on this new 
Sheaffer Skripsert cartridge fountain pen. 

It’s the greatest! To fill, you simply unscrew 
the tip and drop in a cartridge of Sheaffer’s 

famous Skrip writing fluid. To refill, just flip 
out the empty and flip in the new! 


ss 
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“You never go near an ink bottle...so there’s no 

dip, no dunk, no mess! It’s so easy to fill the Skripsert 

pen, you can do it without taking your eyes off the biack- 

board. Sure enough! These Skrip cartridges caf’t break or 

spill, so you can keep ‘spares’ in purse or pocket. And this 
package of five cartridges takes only 49¢ of your allowance money. 

“I find the Skripsert pen with a wrap-around fine point best for me... but 
one of the other five point styles may suit you better. There’s also a color 
to go with your personality...and even a transparent model. Why don’t 
you and each of the kids in your crowd get a nifty, new Sheaffer Skripsert 
fountain pen? This is the display to look for!” 


GREAT GIFT IDEA! Give Sheaffer's Skripsert pen 
on Mother's Day, Father's Day and at Graduation... 
and you'll be remembered ever after! 


i ih 


- SHEAFFER'S 


* 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


New Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pen with two extra 


cartridges of Skrip writing fluid... from $2.95 to $8.75. 


With matching pencil and four cartridges... from $4.95 to $13.75. 
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Stunning new interiors 
feature lavish new colors and 
patterns in handsome nylon- 
faced fabrics and vinyls! 


New body design, 

with new Safety-Girder 
frame, means a more solid 
feel on the road! 


New length and lowness, with flowing Sculpturamic styling, 


greater glass area front and rear! 


New dual headlamps 

put more light where you 
need it for better seeing and 
safer night driving. 


A radical new V8 

Chevy’s new Turbo-Thrust 
V8 even looks different. You 
can bet it’s livelier, too! 


New Full Coil suspension 
at all four wheels means a 
smoother ride on any road! 


New Level Air suspension 
It’s the latest development 
in automobile suspension! An 
extra-cost option. 


The new Impala Sport Coupe in the Bel Air Series. 


Biggest, boldest move any car 
ever made! There’s never been 
a model change to match this 
one...never a car with so many 
bold new ideas about driving 
pleasure! This is just a sample 
—a few of all the things that 
are new in the... 
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FORWARD FROM FIFTY 
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Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 





ITH summer vacation fast ap- 

proaching, your thoughts are 
probably turning to a lazy day on the 
beach or a rousing game of tennis. But 
undoubtedly you're also planning to 
line your pockets with a bit of extra 
spending money. 

Now is the time to plan for this 
profitable summer. Check now, for ex- 
ample, if you will need working papers 
to get on someone’s payroll. Your teach- 
ers, school principal, or guidance coun- 
selor can tell you whether you need 
them or not. In any case, there are 
plenty of things you can do to earn 
money this summer. Here are some tips: 

1. Jobs in the country. Many boys— 
and some girls, too—enjoy working on 
farms. If your town is in a farm area, 
you can bike out to neighboring farms 
daily to pick fruit and vegetables and 
do other farm chores. You might even 
arrange to live on a farm and work 
there to earn your room and board. 





TEENS... 


It doesn’t hurt 
a bit! 
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2: Jobs at stores. Many stores employ 
teen-agers to work as salesmen, stock 
boys, clerical workers, and drivers of 
delivery trucks. There are often jobs 
in restaurants and drugstores. 

8. Jobs in offices. Girls and boys with 
clerical skills, such as typing, short- 
hand, and filing, may find summer em- 
ployment in banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other offices. 

4. Jobs around the house. With a bit 
of imagination, you can turn ordinary 
household chores into money-making 
schemes. 

a. baby-sitting. Of course, ‘this is 
a natural for both boys and girls. 
You might even line up several re- 
liable friends ai’ start a baby-sitting 
service. Decide on the price per hour 
and advertise your services. 

b. “fix-it” service. You can make 
money by repairing and painting 
window screens, porch furniture, and 
other items for your neighbors. Cut- 
ting grass, running errands, and 
washing cars are other possibilities. 
5. Jobs where you're the boss. You 

can handle any number of small busi- 
nesses if you use both your skills and 
interests. 

a. dance studio. You «might ask 
several] friends who dance well to 
join you in forming a dance studio 
to teach children or teen-agers. 

b. photography. If you're success- 
ful with a camera, you might arrange 
to take pictures of your neighbors’ 
children—or family reunions. 

c. small fry day camp. If you’ve had 
lots of baby-sitting experience, you 
and your friends might set up a day 
camp for youngsters. Your old swing 
and sandbox will keep them busy, 
and you can dig out dolls, children’s 
books, and games for entertainment. 

d. house-to-house selling. An artis- 
tically inclined boy or~girl can make 
extra money by selling hand-made 
products. Children’s clothes, dirndl 
skirts, aprons, felt bookmarks, eye- 
glass cases, and comb cases are use- 
ful as gifts. Remember that in some 
places you must have a license from 
city hall before you can sell from 
door-to-door. 

If you're planning any kind of sum- 
mer job, you'll be wise to place an ad- 
vertisement in your local newspaper. 
If you're selling your own products or 
services, you might mail post cards: to 
possible clients. 

Happy hunting—job-hunting, that is! 
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Theyre the 
greatest — 
theyre the 


newest from 


Zenith 


The big difference is tone—Zenith tone, . 
clear and true, rich and full—in all-transistor 
radios and high-fidelity, portable phonographs 


* Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Prices and specifications 


EVERYTHING IS TINY BUT THE TONE! This 
all-transistor pocket radio has some- 
thing you've never heard before— Zenith 
tone, exciting and big. Has extra sensi- 
tive Zenith Wavemagnet® Antenna. 
Operates on flashlight batteries, In 
Pine Frost Green, maroon or ebony, the 
Royal 300, $59.95* without batteries, 





SUPER AM CLOCK RADIO. Wakes you up to the music of 
your favorite radio program. Has famous Zenith long 
distance AM reception Choose Snow Whit« , ebony with 
red, beige with white, green with white. Model A515, 
AC, only, $31.95*. In ebony, $29.95", 





TRAVELS EASY, TRAVELS LIGHT! This all-transistor port- 
able radio weighs only 3 lbs. 84 oz. Precision Vernier 
tuning makes fine tuning so much easier. Full 4" speaker 
with Alnico 5 Magnet for rich tone. Genuine top grade 
cowhide case, the Royal 700, $69.95* without batteries. 
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imtincat: eco 


THE PACEMAKER® — Zenith AC-DC table radio. Features 
Zenith’s famous long distance AM reception. Rich, fult 
tone— yet the cabinet measures only 5%4 inches high, 
434 inches deep and 9%4 inches wide. In choice of all 
white or combinations of white and pink, blue or beig« 
cabinets. Model A508, $21.95*. In maroon, $19.95*. 


ADIGE s! 


THE ROYALTY OF RADIO AND HIGH FIDELITY 


TRUE HIGH FIDELITY YOU CAN 

CARRY WITH YOU! The Zenith 

Grieg, portable phonograph, 

has 3 high-fidelity speakers, 
“Sey 


» separate bass and treble con- 
—— trols, and the exclusive Zenith 
4 4-speed Cobra-Matic® Record 
oe Changer for playing 33',, 45, 
- 78 rpm records and 1634 rpm 
talking book records. Cabinet 

ee in two-tone grey and white 


/ ka *& Model HF10, $99.95"*. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 339, ILLINOIS 


Backed by 39 years of leadership in radionics exclusively 
Also makers of television and fine hearing aids 


out notice. ** Price slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast, 

















Add the Kodalite Super M-40 Flash- 
older and you’re ready to shoot day or 
night. Plugs into the camera, auto- 
matically synchronizes with the shutter. 














Save all your fun in pictures with this 
exciting new color-slide camera ! 


New Kodak Pony II Camera features 
zone focusing, drop-in loading 


Good times coming up? Then take along a new 
Kodak Pony II Camera—and save your fun in 
pictures. 


Save it in color slides that you can project 
big-as-life on your home screen—or have made 
into beautiful color prints. You can also take 
handsome black-and-white snapshots to show, 
stow, or swap. 


The new Pony II camera is amazingly simple 
to operate. 


Just set for close-up, group or scene—and 
you’re in focus. Then dial the exposure ring (a 
built-in guide tells how)... and shoot. No foot- 
age to measure. No shutter speeds to guess at. 
No threading when you load it. 


You can own this great new 35mm camera for 
only $26.75, or as little as $2.75 down. See your 


photo dealer soon. 
List price includes Federal Tax and is subject to change 
without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





School Discipline 


Dear Editor ° 
In the Forum Topic “U. S. High 
Schools . In the Eyes of Foreign 
Students” [see Feb. 28 issue], John 
Torode of Britain said that schools in 
his country had “a much more formal 
discipline.” This includes wearing a 
school uniform and calling a teacher 
“sir.” I don’t see how this makes a 
student more polite. It reminds me of 
the Army. Nor do I think that students 
should have to stand up every time a 
teacher enters the room. You can show 
respect without standing up. 
Janet Wallace 
Bergenfield High School 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


U. S. Schools: Pro 


Dear Editor: 

American schools are tops! We stu- 
dents get a well-rounded mental and 
social education. What other country 
lets its students take a really active 
part in school affairs, and make de- 
cisions concerning their school? Our 
schools offer something to everyone in 
the way of clubs, bands, and sports. 

Joan Speer 
Burbank High School 
Burbank, California 


Dear Editor: 

I think that U. S. schools are great. 
Some U. S. students have said that our 
schools should offer more courses. But 
if there were more courses, these stu- 
dents would be the first to complain 
of too much homework. My advice to 
these students is to make the most of 
high school, and then go to college. 

Judy Talbert 
Lutcher Stark Senior H. S. 
Orange, Texas 


Editor 

Many people have said that the 
Russians have a_ better educational 
system than we have. This is not true. 
American schools educate students in 


Dear 


f 


Letters 


the “3 R’s.” They also educate us 
socially, making us better citizens. 
Our schools offer a good educational 
opportunity to all students. It’s up to 
the individual student to make the most 
of it. 

I feel, however, that we should have 
stricter discipline in our classrooms. 
This would make every student pay 
attention to what is being taught. We 
also should pay our teachers salaries 
that compare with those received by 
professionals in other fields. 

Carol Matisa 
Fordson High School 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Earth Satellites 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with the views of Nancy 
Crites [see April 18 issue]. No one ad- 
vocates an educational system patterned 
after Russia’s. But we must remember 
that we are engaged in a struggle for 
our democratic way of life. It would 
be sheer suicide to hide our defects 
behind a screen of false pride. 

Nancy stated that we proved our 
space superiority with the long lives 
of our Earth satellites as compared 
with the shorter lives of the Russian 
sputniks. She neglected to state, how- 
ever, that Sputnik II carried about 
1,120 pounds of scientific equipment. 
Our heaviest Earth satellites, the Ex- 
plorers, weigh about 30 pounds. This 
indicates that the Russians have better 
rockets and fuels than we do. 

Robert Geddes 
North Quincy High School 
North Quincy, Massachusetts 


Coexistence 
Dear Editor: 


In my opinion, coexistence is not 
just a matter of “can it work?” It must 
work! We cannot choose the countries 
which we will get along with, and then 
ignore the others. We are thus forced 
into mutual tolerance. 

Nancy Teagarden 
Alexis I. duPont H. S. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Wanted: More Girls’ Sports 


Dear Editor: 


I like to read your sports page. But 
I agree with Janet Carlin [see March 


7 issue] that you should print more 
about girls’ sports. 
Rose Monzon 
Balboa High School 
Balboa, Canal Zone 


Parody Case 
Dear Editor: 

I read your news story on the Jack 
Benny parody case [see April 4 issue], 
and wondered how there could be a 
tie vote in the nine-member Supreme 
Court. I came to the conclusion that 
one of the judges did not vote. I would 
appreciate any information you could 
give me on the subject. 

Thellis Hale 
Platteville, Wisconsin 


(Associate Justice William O. Doug- 
las refrained from voting. And when 
there is a tie vote, the decision of the 
lower court is upheld.—Editors. ) 


Compulsory Courses? 
Dear Editor: 

All high school courses should not 
be made compulsory. If a student is 
required to take a course, he often re- 
sents it. He then loses interest in his 
studies. In my high school, however, 
honor classes are offered in various 
science courses. Students consider it a 
privilege to be in one of the honor 
classes. They work hard to remain in 
the class, because they must maintain 
at least an 85 average. 

Joan Strugatz 
Erasmus Hall H. § 
Brooklyn, New York 


Orchids 
Dear 

I enjoy reading Senior Scholastic. it 
is the best magazine for keeping up 
with current news. Your articles are 
easier to read than those in our local 
Your entire magazine is 


Editor: 


newspaper. 

wonderful. 
Bobbie Maniece 
Druid High School 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Dear Editor: 

Our history readiig 
Senior Scholastic. Our favorites are the 
Forum Topics. Your magazine makes 
our class much more interesting. 

Ann Kelley 
Elston Senior High School 
Michigan City, Indiana 


class enjoys 





School... Some | 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Ever since the Russians hurled Sputnik I into space, Americans 
have been taking a hard look at education. 

Part of the current concern stems from a report issued last 
November by the U.8. Office of Education. The report, based on 
a two-year study of Seviet education, warned that the Soviet Union 
is outpacing the U.S) in scientific and technical education. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, believes that the Soviet challenge can be overcome 
by “meeting the needs of our schools . . . as they serve the pur- 
poses of our society.” To do this, he adds, will “require smaller 
classes, a full supply of qualified teachers, more adequate facilities, 
and a longer school term.” 

Some people believe that an effective way to achieve this is the 
“12-Month School Plan.” Its aim: to make more efficient use of 
available facilities and available teachers. 

At present, most of our school buildings are not used for the 
three summer months of every year. During the nine months that 
classes are in session, many of our schools suffer from overcrowding 
and from a shortage of teachers. 

The “12-month School Plan,” however, would proportion classes 
over 12 months a year. All students would not attend school for 
all of the 12 months. Instead, the school year would be divided 
into four 12-week terms. Pupils would attend school for three 
consecutive terms each year (making a total of nine months per 
year, as at present). They would then have one term for a vacation. 

In this way, only three fourths of the student body would 
attend school at any one time. The other one fourth would be-on 
vacation. Everyone would attend school the same total number 
of hours and days, but vacations would be staggered. Some stu- 
dents would have vacations in spring, some in summer, some in 
fall, some in winter. There would also be a week’s vacation for 
everyone between each of the four terms. 

Should such a 12-month school system be adopted? Here are 
arguments on both sides of the question. 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


12 MONTHS! 


1. In this time of crisis we must make 
the best use of available facilities. 


In the nuclear age in which we live, 
knowledge means life or death. The 
Russians are grimly determined to sur- 
pass the U. S. in scientific knowledge— 
and in othér fields of education as well 
—in an attempt to assure Communist 
supremacy in the years to come. 

It is up to American schools to make 
sure that U. S. education continues to 
stay ahead of all others. 

To achieve this goal, however, we 
must make the best possible use of the 
materials and facilities now at our dis- 
posal. Most of our school buildings are 
now idle three months of every year. 
The rest of the year they suffer from 
overcrowding and from a shortage of 
teachers. 

By keeping schools open year round, 
the capacity of existing buildings could 
be increased 25 per cent! Classroom 
space could be efficiently utilized by a 
greater number of students. Existing 
teacher staffs would be able to handle 
more students spread over each year. 

Recent Government surveys have in- 
dicated that by 1960 we will need 
nearly 400,000 new classrooms to meet 
our rapidly growing school population. 
Classrooms cost money—about $35,000 
a room on a national average. Doesn't 
it make more sense to use existing class- 
rooms more efficiently—and put the 
money saved toward buying the latest 
classroom equipment—especially for sci- 
ence courses? 


2. There is no good reason why all 
students should have the summer off. 


The present “summer vacation” from 
June to September was established long, 
long ago, when most families lived in 
rural areas. They needed their children 
at home for farm work during the sum- 
mer and early fall. 

Today the great mass of our citizens 
reside in cities and urban areas. They 
work in factories, stores, and offices 
which do not operate on a seasonal 
basis. 

Our mothers and fathers do not get 
a three-month vacation each year. Most 
of them get two or three weeks. 
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A pro and con discussion: Should school sessions be set up on a 


twelve-month basis to meet the needs of today’s educational problems? 


of the Time or ALL the Time? 


Furthermore, not every parent takes 
his vacation during the summer. Many 
companies have found it more efficient 
to stagger vacation schedules through- 
out the year. In some northern areas, 
for example, people prefer winter va- 
cations so they can travel to southern 
resorts. Some prefer winter ski vaca- 
tions or autumn cruises. 

Surveys prove that summer heat does 
not seriously affect student perform- 
ance. Schools in Aliquippa, Pa., and 
Ambridge, Pa., have experimented with 
summer sessions, dating back as far as 
1932. They report that their students 
studied “as well in summer as at any 
other time.” Besides, many schools to- 
day are equipped for air-conditioning 
or air-cooling of classrooms. 


3. Students, teachers, and taxpayers 
would all benefit by the plan. 


With a 12-month school system, there 
would be less competition for available 
vacation jobs. A student with a spring 
vacation, for example, could easily 
move into a job given up by a student 
with a winter vacation. 

Teachers, meanwhile, could work 
throughout the year—earning a full 
years pay without having to take a 
different summer job or an after school 
job. 

Taxpayers—who pay school bills in 
most communities—would not be faced 
with the staggering task of raising 
money to build new classrooms. 

Furthermore, consideration might be 
given to boys faced with military serv- 
ice, to enable them to attend school 
four terms in the junior or senior year. 
They could complete their high school 
work, and perhaps even a year of col- 
lege, too, before going into service. 

In other words, everyone would 
benefit. And at the same time we 
would be helping to overcome our num- 
ber one educational headache. 


9 MONTHS! 


1. A “crash program” is not the way 
to meet foday’s educational problems. 


The disruption of normal school life 
demanded by the 12-month system is 
simply not worth its few advantages. 

Amarillo, Texas, tried the plan some 


years ago. Amarillo found it impossible 
to get one fourth of the student body 
to take vacations in the spring, fall, 
and winter seasons. 

A number of other cities likewise 
tried the plan and gave it up. Most 
teachers were reluctant to work the 
entire year. Teaching is strenuous men- 
tal labor. Teachers—like students—need 
vacations to “unwind.” 

Furthermore, few schools are 
equipped with air-conditioning. In most 
schools it is difficult enough for teach- 
ers to teach and students to study dur- 
ing the warm weeks of the late spring 
or early fall. Nashville, Tenn., tried 
summer sessions. It was found that stu- 
dent achievement “dropped noticeably 
in hot weather.” 

The 12-month system would also 
completely disrupt sports schedules 
and extracurricular programs. Seasonal 
sports and activities would be closed 
to students who were on vacation at 
that time each year. In some schools 
it would be impossible to organize all 
the best players into one team for inter- 
scholastic matches. 


2. Summer vacations serve a neces- 
sary and useful purpose. 


The summer vacation from school is 
more than a tradition. All learning does 
not come out of classrooms. 

Students learn a great deal travelings 
Summer is an ideal time to travel, to 
gain experience and education that 








Would a staggered vacation sys- 
tem help or hinder students and 
teachers? Are summers wasted? 


otherwise would be impossible to get. 

During summer months many teach- 
ers study for higher degrees and im- 
proved positions in their profession. 
Colleges gear their courses to meet the 
needs of these teachers. They offer 
summer courses they could not reason- 
ably offer at other times. 

Most parents dislike having their 
children take spring, fall, or winter va- 
cations. They themselves usually prefer 
to take time off from jobs in summer, 
especially for long motor trips. Further- 
more, if a family has two or three chil- 
dren, each with a different vacation 
period, home life would become 
chaotic. 

Summer is the only practical time in 
most of the United States for such 
popular vacation activities as camping, 
swimming, and fishing. Conversely, 
there is little for students to do during 
vacations in other seasons. 


3. The 12-month plan is not as eco- 
nomical as it sounds. 


The 12-month plan would mean that 
more money would have to be paid in 
salaries to teachers, maintenance staffs, 
and office personnel. This would bite 
heavily into the savings the plan is 
supposed to effect. 

Money would also be needed to 
screen windows to keep out summer 
insects or to install air-conditioning. 
Moreover, the wear and tear on school 
equipment would be increased by 25 
per cent. That would mean more money 
to repair or replace worn out equip- 
ment that much sooner. 

Some school administrators can 
scarcely get enough money for their 
schools’ present nine-month budgets. 
They would be sorely pressed to stretch 
those funds for twelve months: 

If we are honestly concerned with 
keeping ahead of the vast educational 
gains recently made by the U.S.S.R., 
we should work to improve the quality 
of U. S. education within the nine- 
month framework. We should seek 
ways to make more and better science 
courses available to students, and to 
improve courses in the humanities 
(which are as vital to the free world’s 
concept of civilization as science and 
math). We do not need a 12-month 
school] plan to do these things. 
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Despite too many political parties, too many Communists, too many 


people, and too little land, Italy still manages to stand erect and free 


Italy... Bread and the Political 


[* AN Italian from the Middle Ages 
were able to come back to the town 
of Siena on some hot, August dav, he 
would think time had stood still. Enter- 
ing the town through an ancient stone 
irchway, he would hear trumpets blar- 
ing and drums rolling. In the winding, 
cobblestoned streets, he would see 
voungsters clad in colorful medieval 
costumes. No one would need to tell 
him—he would know that the Palio had 
come to town. 

The Palio is undoubtedly the wildest 
horse race in the world. For centuries, 
Siena—located in the hilly north central 
region of Italy—has played host to this 
annual free-for-all. Jockeys in striped 
silks race three laps around the town 
piazza (square), each trying to out- 
trick the others. Knocking a rival off his 
horse, drugging other horses, even kid- 
napping a jockey—all will bring cheers 
and jeers from the crowded bleachers— 
but no action from the referee. There 
is none. 
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Right now the ancient city of Siena 
is the scene of another: wild contest— 
not of jockeys, but of politicians. Day 
and night, political workers pass out 
handbills while soapbox orators in the 
piazza shout: “Down with the Commu- 
nists and Fascists!” or “Let’s kick the 
Christian Democrats out of power!” 


Political Parties Total 86 


Why all the hullabaloo? It’s national 
election time. On May 25 and 26, 
voters in Siena and all over Italy will 
ballot fer a new parliament. They will 
choose between candidates represent- 
ing no fewer than 86 political parties. 
Actually, most of these parties are so 
small as to be insignificant. Only a 
dozen or so have ny chance of win- 
ning seats in parliament. 

The big question Italians are asking 
is this: Will the Christian Democrats, 
Italy’s strongest party, win more than 
half the 596 seats in parliament? They 
did in the 1948 elections, and Italy en- 


Wide World -~4 
Statue of Saint Peter on Emperor Marcus Aurelius Wall in Rome is surround- 
ed by political party posters. Poster battle is prelude to elections May 25-26. 


joyed five years of stable government 
under Premier Alcide de Gasperi. But 
in 1953 the Christian Democrats won 
only about 41 per cent of the votes. To 
govern, they had to form a coalition 
cabinet with several smaller parties. 
Whenever these smaller parties with- 
drew their support—as sometimes hap- 
pened—the cabinet fell, and a new one 
had to be formed, This resulted in 
shaky government. 

Italian politics is as complicated as 
the feuds that tore Italy apart in the 
Middle Ages. Not only are there in- 
numerable parties. There are also count- 
less groups within the various parties. 
Shifts within and among the parties are 
so frequent as to baffle even some 
Italians. 

Through all the confusion, however, 
one may detect three major groupings 
into which Italian parties are divided: 
the left, the right, and the center. 

On the extreme left are the Com- 
munists. Supported by about one fourth 
of the people, the Italian Reds are the 
second largest party in Italy, and the 
strongest Communist party outside the 
Soviet bloc. 


What the Reds Want 


During World War II, the Commu- 
nists cooperated with democratic groups 
in resisting Benito Mussolini’s Fascist 
dictatorship. After the war, they took 
part in the government of the new Re- 
public of Italy. But it soon became 
clear that the Reds had one objective: 
converting Italy’s young democracy in- 
to a Soviet-style dictatorship. In 1947, 
Premier de Gasperi kicked the Reds 
out of his cabinet. Ever since, they 
have tried to undermine, cripple, and 
crush the country’s democratic parties. 

How do the Reds operate? They at- 
tempt to block the government: in its 
efforts to improve the lot of the poor. 
They demand an end to the capitalist 
system, and try to create class hatred 
between the poor and the rich. Their 
ultimate objective: revolution. 

Taking their cue from Moscow, the 
Italian Reds also spread propaganda 
designed to break Italy’s loyalty to the 
United States and the Western alliance. 
Thus far the Reds have failed. 
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Circus 


To increase their strength, the Com- 
munists have constantly sought to lure 
other parties into a “popular front” al- 
liance. Only the left-wing Socialists 
have from time to time joined the Reds, 
All other parties, including the pro- 
Western moderate Socialists, have firmly 
turned their backs on the Red “popular 
front.” 


From Left to Right 


In the 1953 election, the Communists 
and their left-wing fellow travelers won 
about 35 per cent of the votes. Will 
they succeed in raising this total? Most 
observers think not. They point out 
that the number of dues-paying Com- 
munists has dropped from 2,000,000 in 
1957 to 1,680,000 in 1958. Many of 
those who left the Communist party are 
bitter over Russia’s brutal crushing of 
the Hungarian revolt in 1956. On the 
other hand, Russia’s. recent launching 
of sputniks may have boosted.Commu- 
nist prestige. Another straw in the 


wind: Red-dominated unions have late- 
ly won additional members. All in all, 
observers don’t expect any great change 
in Red strength, 

At the opposite pole from the Com- 
munists are the Fascists, who represent 





This panel in Rome shows symbols of 50 of the 86 parties running candidates. 




























































































only about six per cent of the voters. 
These extreme right wingers see eye 
to eye with the Reds on only one issue: 
their hatred of democratic institutions. 
In fact, the two frequently engage in 
fist fights on the floor of parliament. The 
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Almost 49,000,000 
people (17 times pop- 
ulation of Florida) live 
in an area twice the 
size the Florida. Italy 
has few natural re- 
sources, but it is im- 
portant strategically as 
a bridge between Eu- 
rope and Africa across 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


fascists are diehards who hanker for 
another dictatorship like that of Musso- 
lini, vho ruled Italy from 1922 to 1943. 
The fascists oppose the Western alli- 
ance, preferring to have Italy go her 
own nationalistic way. 

Another right wing, anti-democratic 
group is the Monarchist party, which 
controls about seven per cent of the 
vote. The Monarchists differ from the 
fascists in two ways: (1) they support 
close ties with the West; (2) they favor 
the return of a king. (Italy’s monarchy, 
which backed Mussolini, was ousted in 
1946, when Italians voted to make their 
country a republic. ) 


The Steadfast Center 


The center of the Italian political 
stage is held by four democratic groups. 
The largest of these is the Christian 
Democratic party. Christian Democrats 
favor a combination of strong govern- 
ment contro] and private enterprise to 
bolster Italy’s economy. They also favor 
close military, economic, and political 
cooperation with other Western nations. 
The Roman Catholic Church has urged 
voters to rally behind the Christian 
Democrats in the upcoming election. 








Wide World photo 


More than 400 years ago, the daughter of the lord of Marostica had two suitors 
who played a chess game for her hand. Live figures in castle courtyard carried 
out the game play by play. Since 1923, love match has been re-enacted annually. 


Catholics constitute 99.6 per cent of 
the population. 

The Christian Democrats have formed 
the backbone of every Italian govern- 
ment since World War Il. They have 
the on-again, off-again support of the 
other three center parties: the moderate 
Socialists (Social Democrats), thé Re- 
publicans, and the Liberals. These par- 
ties, which are very small, generally 
favor the Western alliance. Unlike the 
Christian Democrats, however, they be- 
lieve the Church should have no in- 
fluence in the government. On economic 
matters, the Republicans and Liberals 
favor free enterprise, while the Social 
Democrats prefer stronger government 
control over the economy. 

The present premier of Italy is Adone 
Zoli, a leader of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party. Zoli, now 70, was a strong 
opponent of Mussolini's Fascist regime. 
In fact, he had personally disliked Mus- 
solini from the days they went to school 
together, when the future Italian dic- 
tator was the classroom bully. 


The Italian general elections (which 
are held every five years) come at a 
time when Italy’s economic balance 
sheet looks better than it has at any 
time since the end of World War II. 
But Italy’s economic health is far from 
robust. Italy still is one of Europe’s 
poorest countries. Average take-home 
pay of a worker is 40,000 lire (about 
$64) a month. Peasants in the south of 
Italy earn even less, 


Little Land, Many People 


About 1,600,000 Italians are unem- 
ployed. They live on relief. A severe 
housing shortage compels tens of thou- 
sands to live in caves and shacks. Con- 
ditions such as these make Italy a fertile 
seedbed for Communism. 

What accounts for this poverty? One 
reason is a lack of basic raw materials. 
With only small quantities of coal, iron, 
zinc, and other vital minerals, Italy has 
lagged far behind Germany, France, 
and Britain in the development of 
heavy industry. 


Another problem is too little arable 
land. One third of Italy is covered by 
barren mountains, another third by hills 
which receive little rainfall and are dif- 
ficult to cultivate. Much of the fertile 
land, which is still owned by a few 
wealthy landowners, is tilled by poor 
tenant farmers. 

To make matters even worse, Italy 
is plagued by overpopulation. In an 
area about twice the size of Florida, 
Italy must support more than 17 times 
as many people! The population is 
nearly 49,000,000, and growing by 
400,000 every year. 

Much has been done, however, to 
brighten this bleak picture. In the. last 
ten years, the United States has given 
or lent Italy nearly $3,000,000,000 in 
economic and military aid. New dis- 
coveries of oi] and natural gas in Italy 
have greatly eased the nation’s fuel 
shortage. The production of hydroelec- 
tric power and electricity generated by 
volcanic steam has been increased by 
more than 50 per cent above prewar 
levels. 

The combination of U.S. money pow- 
er and Italian fuel and muscle power 
has produced significant results. Italian 
factories, located mostly in northern 
Italy, have more than doubled their 
output since 1938. Industrial progress 
has spread southward, too: The island 
of Sicily (on which the Italian boot is 
permanently about to stub its toe) used 
to be a poverty-stricken and backward 
area. Its main products were citrus 
fruits, wine, and bandits. Since 1950, 
however, Sicilians have built new fac- 
tories and shipyards, improved mining 
methods, developed oil wells, and at- 
tracted thousands of tourists. 


Land of Living History 


Italy has also forged ahead in agri- 
culture. The Italian government has 
begun vast projects to reclaim once 
useless land and to modernize farming 
methods. Thousands of peasant families 
have been helped to buy land formerly 
belonging to big landowners. 

A little prosperity has gone a long 
way toward improving the life of the 
people. Today Italians own five times 
as many radios, three times as many 
telephones, and eight times as many 
motor vehicles as in the days before 
World War II. Streets and highways 
are jammed as never before with small 
cars, motorcycles, motor scooters, and 
bicycles. With twice as much money 
to spend as in 1938, Italians are buy- 
ing a greater variety of food: less 
spaghetti and more eggs, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, sugar and meat. 

The average Italian still is poor by 
American or West European standards. 
Yet he is probably one of the happiest 
persons in the world. He is a tireless 





worker—except. during his siesta, or 
short break, on a hot afternoon. Give 
him good food, good wine (in modera- 
tion), good music, and a large family, 
and his life is complete. 

To the Italian, history is ever-present. 
Many of the roads he drives on once 
were traveled by Roman chariots. Next 
to his modern apartment house or run- 
down tenement may stand columns and 
statues dating back more than 2,000 
years, These ruins are a constant re- 
minder that Roman civilization once 
dominated much of Europe and the 
countries of Asia and Africa bordering 
on the Mediterranean. 

Ancient Roman architecture, law, 
literature, and military science have 
had a lasting impact on Western cul- 
ture. The Roman tongue, Latin, forms 
the basis of five European languages. 
About 40 per cent of English words 
ire derived from Latin. 

After the Middle Ages, Italy once 


again conquered Europe—not with mili- 
tary force, but with the brilliant a- 
chievements of the Renaissance. Paint- 
ers like Leonardo da Vinci and Titian; 
sculptors like Michelangelo; explorers 
like Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci; 
writers like Dante and Machiavelli— 
the list is endless of famous Italians 
who led Europe out of the Dark Ages 
and into the sunlight of the Renais- 
sance. 


Ally of the Free World 


During the last 75 years, 5,000,000 
Italians have migrated to the United 
States. Some famous Americans of 
Italian descent are: A. P. Giannini, who 
founded the largest U.S. bank, the 
Bank of America; Rocky Marciano and 
Joe DiMaggio in sports; Perry Como 
and Gian-Carlo Menotti in music; En- 
rico Fermi in atomic energy; and 
Fiorello LaGuardia, one’ of New York 
City’s best known mayors. 


Pizza and Puccini 


Cries of “bravo” fill the air as the 
cymbals crash the last notes of the 
opera. A riot of roses descends on the 
stage in a steady rain. How can the 
fans afford so many roses? They 
can't. Scurrying stage attendants 
pick up the flowers as soon as they 
land and whisk them back up to the 
baleony—to be thrown again by the 
cheering crowd. 

All Italians love opera. At La 
Scala in Milan, or the famous opera 
houses in Rome, Naples, and Venice, 
the performances are lavish. In vil- 
lages, peasants listen to their favorite 
operas performed on makeshift 
stages in the village square. 


High C—National Sport 

Audiences are held in suspense by 
the story of revenge, sorcery, and 
witch-hunting of Verdi’s Il Trovatore 
(The Troubadour). They are amused 
by the lighthearted shenanigans in 
the love triangle of Rossini’s Barber 
of Seville. And they are saddened 
by Puccini's Madame Butterfly, with 
its heartbreaking love stery of a 
Japanese gir] jilted by an American 
naval officer. 

But much more than the well- 
remembered plots, it is the glorious 
music that enthralls Italian opera- 
goers. Even children can sing arias 
from famous operas. 


What a ball game is to Americans, 
opera is to Italians. Will the slugger 
hit a home run or strike out? Will 
the heroine hit high C or sing flat? 
Woe to the singer who lets down her 
public. Last January, opera star 
Maria Callas created a national scan- 
dal and a near-riot in Rome, when 
she refused to go on with the second 
act of Bellini’s Norma. She said she 
had “voice failure.” Opera fans, how- 
ever, said she was indulging in a fit 
of temperament. 

Classical music was practically in- 
vented by Italians. Monteverdi was 
the first great composer of operas. 
Vivaldi created the concerto form 
for orchestra and solo instruments. 
Instructions to play a piece pianis- 
simo or fortissimo; names of musical 
instruments, such ds the violin, cello, 
and pianoforte; even the word vir- 
tuoso, which describes one who ex- 
cels in playing a musical instrument 
—all are Italian terms dating back to 
the sixteenth century. 


Caruso to Calypso 


What greater virtuosos are there 
than Nicolo Paganini, the wizard of 
nineteenth-century violinists, or En- 
rico Caruso, perhaps the greatest 
tenor in history? And what greater 
symphony conductor has our century 
known than Arturo Toscanini, whose 
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Italian exports—autos, scooters, type- 
writers, sewing machines, fashions, 
movies—are in great demand through- 
out the world. 

During World War II, Fascist Italy 
fought on the side of Nazi Cermany. 
Today, democratic Italy is making a 
significant contribution to the defense 
of. the free world. Her strategic position 
in the Mediterranean, plus her sizable 
military forces, make her an important 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). Italy is also 
playing a vital role in Western Europe’s 
efforts to bring about economic and 
political unity. 

Internally, Italy continues to be 
troubled by too many people, too many 
parties, and,.@o0 many Communists. 
Like her famed Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
Italy looks as though she is about to 
topple. But somehow, in defiance of all 
odds, she has managed to stay erect 
and remain free. 


EMI photo 
When singer Maria Callas refused to 
go on with opera in Rome after first 
act she caused a riot. Photo: Callas in 
title role, Puccini’s Madame Butterfly. 


name has become synonymous with 
il maestro, the master? 

Hardly a household is without a 
piano, mandolin, or accordion. The 
Italian mother has a neat formula for 
handling a misbehaving child: “If 
you're not a good boy, I won't let 
you practice the piano today!” 

Are we to believe that Italians 
love only classical music? Latest 
rumor from Rome has it that rock- 
‘n’-roll had a brief heyday, but 
calypso is now all the rage. 





“THE first time I met George Gersh- 

win was in late 1923 in Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,” writes the famous film and 
stage director Rouben Mamoulian. “One 
evening I was asked to join some 
friends. . . . Among them I found 
Artur Rubinstein, the pianist, and a 
slim young man whom I had never met 
before. He was introduced as George 
Gershwin, the song writer. 

“After an interlude of conversation 
and sandwiches, Artur Rubinstein played 
the piano. He played brilliantly some 
of the great classic composers. When 
he finished we asked Gershwin to play 
for us. He willingly played some of his 
popular melodies. 

“Then he said he had been working 
on something that he hoped would 
reach the concert stage. He was a little 
shy about playing it in front of Rubin- 
stein. However, we insisted. . . . I will 
never forget the novelty and freshness 
of that music—its marvelous colors and 
rhythmic variations. I asked him, “What 
are you going to call this, Mr. Gersh- 
win?’ He said, ‘I thought Id call it 
Rhapsody in Blue.” 


Musical Revolution 


A few months later—on February 12, 
1924—Gershwin played Rhapsody in 
Blue to a sensational reception at a 
New York City concert hall. American 
music was revolutionized. For Gersh- 
win's 12-minute piece took modern 
jazz forms and merged them into sym- 
phonic form. That night a genuine 
American musical idiom was born—and 
the European traditions which had 
dominated music in the U.S. for so 
long were doomed. 

Gershwin’s Rhapsody opened up a 
whole new American style of serious 
music—a style which is carried on today 
by such men as Leonard Bernstein and 
Richard Rodgers. It is a style which 
finds itself equally “at home” in “tin- 
pan alley” or in Carnegie Hall. 

Gershwin started out much more at 


home in “tin-pan alley.” Born in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., in: 1898, he attended New 
York public schools. As a boy his chief 
interest was baseball—unti] he heard 
a classmate play a violin selection one 
day. George, then 10, wondered if there 
might not be something to this music 
business. Like everything else he did, 
George poured all of his energies into 
studying music. When friends tried to 
discourage him, he merely set his jaw 
harder. He took Bach’s The Well- 
Tempered Clavier apart note by note 
to see what made it tick. He analyzed 
every measure, every combinatjon of 
notes. He was soon caught up in the 
fascination of music making. 


Clear Sailing from “’Swanee” 


But Gershwin was not reaching for 
symphonic laurels. He wanted to write 
popular songs which his friends and 
neighbors could play and sing. He wrote 
his first song at the age of 16, and got 
$5 for it. Soon he was earning his 
living as a “song plugger” for a music 
publisher—playing the music of other 
composers in department stores and 
restaurants. Occasionally he worked in 
an original composition of his own. 

A Broadway producer heard some 
of Gershwin’s songs and commissioned 
the 19-year-old “plugger” to write the 
music for a new revue. One of the songs 
—“Swanee”—was sung in the revue by 
Al Jolson, and Gershwin’s “popular 
career” was launched with a bang. 

With his brother Ira writing the 
lyrics, Gershwin turned out hit musical 
show after hit musical show: La La 
Lucille, Lady Be Good, Strike Up the 
Band, Funny Face, Girl Crazy. 

The songs Gershwin wrote for these 
musicals were far above the average for 
that time. In a day when no rhyme was 
more complicated than June and Moon, 
no harmony more sophisticated than a 
barber shop quartet, Geogge and Ira 
Gershwin’s songs stood out like a flam- 
ing torch. Unlike other popular songs 


of the time, they were not here today 
and forgotten tomorrow. They are truly 
timeless. Dance bands today get almost 
as many requests for “I Got Rhythm” 
and “Embraceable You” as for the tunes 
on this week’s Hit Parade. 

One of the many admirers of Gersh- 
win musicals turned out to be concert 
singer Eva Gauthier. In 1923 she de- 
cided to include a number of Gershwin’s 
songs in one of her recitals. Her daring 
caused a stir in musical circles. It also 
stirred Gershwin to attempt to write a 
musical composition that might “bridge” 
popular music with classical. The re- 
sult was the Rhapsody in Blue and the 
famous concert which intreduced it. 

Gershwin’s triumph with the Rhap- 
sody was followed by the Concerto 
in F (1925) and An American in Paris 
(1928). Meanwhile, Gershwin contin- 
ued to write for Broadway and Holly- 
wood musicals. One of these, Of Thee 
I Sing (1932) became the first musical] 
comedy ever to win the Pulitzer Prize. 


Porgy Heard Round the World - 


Gershwin wrote his most ambitious 
work in 1935—the Negro “folk opera” 
Porgy and Bess. Its premiere, staged by 
Rouben Mamoulian, was a landmark in 
American operatic history. And it has 
remained a favorite of music lovers ever 
since. A few years ago the U. S. State 
Department sent a production of Porgy 
and Bess around the world—including 
several countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The opera was cheered wherever 
it went—winning new friends for U.S. 
culture. 

Gershwin died in 1937—stricken at 
the prime of his life with a brain tumor. 
But the wealth of music he created 
will long live in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans—both on concert stages and where- 
ever people make music. For as one 
critic has put it: “His was the triumph 
of the popular spirit in the art music 
of the United States.” 

—LEonarp A. Paris 





Fastest-growing industry in Minnesota is electronics Almost everybody fishes in Minnesota, ‘‘Land of Ten Thousand 
—with 155 firms making everything from hi-fi Lakes.” Annual catch: about 20,000,000 pounds! Nearly 90 
equipment to precision instruments for missiles. per cent of population live within 10 miles of rivers, lakes. 


The Minnesota 


Centennial 


The Gopher State celebrates its 100th birthday, May 11 


N MAY 11, 1858, Minnesota—named after an Indian word for 

“Land of the Sky-Tinted Waters”—entered the Union as our 32nd 
state. The eastern part of Minnesota had become a U, S. territory in 1783 
by treaty with England. The western section had been part of the 
Louisiana Purchase from France in 1803. Now our 18th most populous 
state, Minnesota is planning a year-long birthday party for its centennial. 
Happy 100th, Minn.! 


Third largest industry in Minnesota is 
forest-products industry — principally 
pulp and paper. Farming (particularly 
dairy products) and mining iron. ore 
are state’s two largest industries. 


Teen-age Calumet Dancers keep alive 
Indian dances. Once part of a St. Paul 
Boy Scout troop, they will make a 13- 
state tour this year to beat the drum 
for North Star State’s centennial. 





Port of New York Authority 


Modern airports, such as La Guardia in New York City, can land one plane per 
minute. Automatic equipment will enable airports to land two planes a minute. 


Our “MODEL-T” 


Airways 


To meet the demands of the jet age, Congress 


is streamlining our airways and airports 


NE morning last month, a four- 

engine air liner with 47 persons 
aboard thundered off the runway at 
Los Angeles Airport. Its destination: 
New York. The skies were clear and 
sunny. An hour later, the air liner was 
droning over Nevada at an altitude of 
21,000 feet. 

An Air Force jet fighter also was 
slicing through the air over Nevada 
that morning. Its two-man crew had 
just completed a training flight at a+ 
altitude of about 27,000 feet. It was 
angling down for a landing at Nellis 
Air Force Base in Nevada. 

In nearby Las Vegas, hundreds of 
people were casually watching the sil- 


very air liner as it approached the city. 
Suddenly the plane seemed to hesitate 
in mid-air. A puff of smoke erupted 
from its fuselage. Then one of its wings 
burst into flame. The jet fighter, flash- 
ing out of nowhere, had collided with 
the air liner! 

The two stricken planes plummeted 
earthward in a shower of flaming 
wreckage. The air liner smashed into 
a mountain outside Las Vegas. The jet 
fighter crashed in the desolate Nevada 
Desert about 10 miles away. All 49 per- 
sons involved in the collision were 
killed. 

A storm of indignation swept the na- 
tion. Rep. Prince H. Preston (Dem., 


Ga.), chairman of a House appropria- 
tions subcommittee, launched a special 
investigation into the cause of the 
tragedy. Other shocked Americans be- 
gan to ask questions. Why didn't the 
pilots see each other? How could two 
planes collide on a clear, sunny morn- 
ing? 

Aviation experts also were shocked. 
But they were not surprised. They have 
long known that our airways are over- 
crowded and obsolete. Last fall, for 
example, a survey showed that the na- 
tion’s airline pilots experience an 
average of four near mid-air collisions 
each day. In 25 per cent of the cases, 
the planes miss each other by a scant 
100 feet. Statistics also show that 156 
mid-air collisions have occurred since 
1948. 

Why do we have a traffic jam on 
our airways? Today 90,000 commercial, 
military, and private airplanes operate 
from our airfields. They make 65,000,- 
000 landings and take-offs each year. 
An additional complication is that 
planes must avoid large chunks of air 
reserved for military’ missile and firing 
ranges. Also, civil planes are required 
to keep out of military air zones. But 
military planes may use civil airways 
under certain conditions. 

This air traffic jam could become 
much worse. By 1975, almost 125,000 
planes will be jockeying for our limited 
air space. They will be making 115,- 
000,000 landings and take-offs each 
year. 

Can we untangle our air traffic jam? 
Aviation experts say “yes.” If we 
streamlined our “Model-T” airways, 
they say, we would have flying space 
to spare. 


Needed: One Over-all Boss 


Today no single Federal agency has 
absolute control over our airways. In- 
stead, the airways are regulated by 
several Federal agencies, including the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Civil. Aeronautics Board, and the Air 
Modernization Board. In addition, 
there is scant coordination between 
military and civilian flights. Military 
flights sometimes slice through civil ait 
corridors without advance warning. 

Lt. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada (ret.), 
President Eisenhower's special assistant 
on aviation matters, is now drawing up 
plans for a single Federal agency that 
would regulate all civilian and military 
flights. He said recently that our pres- 
ent airways are “like the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, and’ B. & O. rail- 
roads all trying to run their trains on 
a single track for which none has com 
plete responsibility.” Congress has set 











January 15, 1959, as the deadline for 
these’ plans. 

Meanwhile, our airways are being 
»perated under a_traffic control system 
set up in 1936. In those days, planes 
dawdled along at top speeds of about 
160 miles per hour. In good weather, 
pilots flew under Visual Flight Rules 
(VFR). Pilots avoided mid-air collisions 
by using their eyes. Since planes flew 
slowly, a pilot could easily spot an 
approaching plane, and bank around it. 

But commercial air liners now fly at 
about 350 miles per hour. Two air 
liners approaching each other on a col- 
lision course would converge at a com- 
bined speed of 700 miles per hour—the 
speed of a bullet fired from a .45 pistol. 
At such high speeds, the human eye 
doesn’t function normally. High alti- 
tudes, moreover, play tricks on a pilot’s 
eyes. Thus a pilot may not see an ap- 
proaching airplane. 

Late in June, the first U. S. jet pas- 
senger liner will be delivered to a do- 
mestic air line. It will swoop from coast 
to coast at cruising speeds of 400 to 
600 miles per hour at an altitude of 
35,000 feet. U. S. airlines already have 
contracted to purchase 400 jet liners at 
a cost of $5,000,000 apiece. 


Flying Blind—Safely 


These jet liners will make our Visual 
Flight Rules system even more obso- 
lete. If two jet liners wing toward each 
other on a collision course, their pilots 
will have to spot each other at least 
five miles away—or else! 

Our airways operate under Model-T 
conditions even in the worst weather. 
In bad weather, Instrument Flight 
Rules (IFR), set up and regulated by 
the Federal Government, go into effect. 
An airplane is then flown under “instru- 
ment” control. The airplane is confined 
to a fixed altitude in an air “corridor” 
about 10 miles wide. At specific inter- 
vals, the pilot radios his position, speed, 
and altitude to the closest ground in- 
stallation. He also reports his estimated 
time of arrival over his next “check 
point.” 

The ground installation then relays 
this information by telephone to a cen- 
tral office staffed with men called “con- 
trollers.” The controller responsible for 
the particular area in which this plane 
is flying records the information on a 
slip of paper. Each controller handles 
about six planes at a time. 

The controller then uses this “position 
fix,” along with position fixes from 
other planes, to keep a_ protective 
cocoon of air wrapped around each air- 
plane. Minimum safety standards dic- 
tate that one airliner needs an empty 





Safety record of domestic scheduled airlines in 1957 was best since 1954. 


Planes 


Civil 


Aeronautics Administration reports there were only two tenths of a passenger 
fatality per 100,000,000 passenger miles. This means that entire population of 
Kansas City, Mo. (approximately 500,000 persons) could be flown to New York City 


(approximately 


air space at least 10 miles wide, 2,000 
feet deep, and 30 miles long. If the 
controller finds that another plane is 
invading this reserved air space, he 
relays orders through the ground in- 
stallation, instructing that -plane_ to 
change its course, speed, or altitude. 

When bad weather clamps down, 
however, there is just not enough air 
space to accommodate every plane 
that’s scheduled to fly. Result? Some 
flights must be grounded, sometimes 
for an hour or two. Other flights must 
be canceled altogether. 

Our airways are at their worst when 
the weather is a mixture of storm and 
sunshine. Some planes may then be 
flying on Instrument Flight Rules. Other 
planes may be flying under Visual 
Flight Rules. Since the ground con- 
troller has no idea that the plane flying 
under VFR is in the area, the plane fly- 
ing on instruments is in danger. 


& ee. 


1,000 miles) before a single passenger fatality would occur. 


To correct these shortcomings, the 
Government has prepared a long-range 
$1,000,000,000 Federal program. By 
1962, all airplanes would operate under 
Instrument Flight Rules at all times, 
regardless of weather conditions. These 
rules would apply to commercial, pri- 
vate, and military planes alike. Statis- 
tics show that no two air liners have 
ever collided while flying under “posi- 
tive air control” from the ground. 


Jets to Multiply Problems 


The nation’s 50,000 private airplane 
owners, however, object strongly to 
this Federal airways plan. They have 
organized into the powerful Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association (AOPA). 
The AOPA maintains that IFR equip- 
ment would be too expensive for many 
private pilots, and would thus drive 
them from the air. The AOPA argues 


Wide World photo 


Airways will be taxed by new jet air liners such as Douglas DC-8. It will fly 
twice as fast, twice as high, and carry twice as many people as piston plane. 
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; Last fall, when we began our 
> series of “27 Creative Americans” 
(see page 14), we asked classes to 
send in their own lists of candi- 
§ dates. The four lists which came 
closest to matching Senior Scholas- 
tic’s list would win a set of the 
$ Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

No class submitted a list of 27 
names which exactly matched our 
list. The’ five closest ones came 
from: 

1. Gilman Grave, Blocs 3 and 5 
History Classes, The Rye High 
> School, Rye, N. Y. 

2. Miss Gwen Williams, Social 
Science Classes, Stephenville H. S., 
Stephenville, Texas. 

3. Mrs. William R. Gifford, 
' Civics Section 91, Hyattsville Jr. 
H. S., Hyattsville, Md. 








Creative 


Americans } 


Winners 


Five Classrooms Win Sets of ; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


4. A tie between Isidore Starr, 
American History Class 12la Hon- 
ors, Brooklyn Technical H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Robert E. 
Crites, American History Class, 
Kenwood Sr. H. S., Baltimore, Md. 
Duplicate sets will be awarded. ~{ 

Two other entries came so close 3 
to the fourth place winners. that 
our judges decided to add a fifth 
prize: A selection of any 50 books 
from Scholastic Magazines’ “Read- 
ers’ Choice” for a classroom library. 

These prizes will go to Robert 
Berquist, Senior Government Class, 
Seattergood School, West Branch, 
Iowa, and Bera Lambert, Civics 
Class 2A, Longview Senior H. S., 
Longview, Texas. 

Our congratulations to these win- 
ners! And our thanks to all the 
students and teachers who took $ 
part in the contest. We hope you } 
found it as stimulating as we did. 








that it would be undemocratic and un- 
fair to deprive some 50,000 private 
airplanes of air space just for the bene- 
fit of 1,600 air liners. 

Meanwhile, the Government is pro- 
ceeding with a short-range program to 
modernize our air-traffic control system. 
This includes new long-range radar 
centers, more efficient electronic traffic 
control systems, and better airport 
lighting. The short-range program will 
greatly relieve airway congestion. Con- 
trollers will be able to squeeze four 
airplanes safely into the space now re- 
served for one. 

Today some of our airports are as 
obsolete as our traffic control systems. 
Planes sometimes must be “stacked” 
above an airport for an hour or more, 
waiting for their turn to land. More- 
over, airport passenger facilities often 
are inadequate. Passengers sometimes 
face long lines at ticket and baggage 
windows. 

The jet era will multiply these prob- 
lems. Jet liners will fly twice as high 
and twice as fast as piston planes. Long 


range, fast surveillance radar will have 
to be installed at airports to keep track 
of the jets. Moreover, since jet liners 
will fly higher than piston planes, air- 
lines will want to use air space previ- 
ously reserved for Air Force planes. 
Thus there will have to be increased 
cooperation between the Air Force and 
U. S. airlines. 

The jet liners also gulp fuel five 
times faster than piston planes. Thus 
they cannot be “stacked” for a long 
time over an airport, waiting their turn 
to land. It would cost too much. Jet 
liners must be given priority over piston 
planes, and brought to a quick land- 
ing. Automatic equipment will have to 
be developed to help already over- 
worked controllers. 

Another problem is noise. Most peo- 
ple have become accustomed to the 
monotonous throb of piston engines. 
But jet engines howl like banshees. 
New York City, for example, has out- 
lawed jet liners until this noise is cut 
down. Engineers are now testing noise 


suppressors. 





The jet liner also will cause prob- 
lems after it lands. A jet liner can carry 
up to 176 passengers, compared to 
about 90 passengers for the biggest 
piston plane. If six jet liners landed at 
an airport one after another, they would 
unload almost as many passengers as 
an ocean liner! Thus passenger jams at 
our airports could become worse and 
worse. 

Still another problem is weight. A 
jet liner will weigh about 300,000 
pounds—twice as much as a piston 
liner. Thus the jet liner will require 
longer landing strips for take-offs and 
landings. Airports will have to be en- 
larged. This will be an expensive job. 
Runways cost about $1,000 a square 
foot to construct. 


Air Travel Safer Than Auto 


Today, although our airways need to 
be streamlined, they are fairly safe. 
Statistics show that it is 30 times safer 
to travel by air than by automobile. 
Scientists are working constantly to 
make our airways even more safe. The 
Aerojet Engineering Corporation of 
California is now experimenting with a 
collision-warning device. This device 
would flash a warning signal to the 
pilot when it picked up the weak infra- 
red rays emitted by the engines of an 
approaching airplane. It will be tested 
in August. 

Other scientists are developing auto- 
matic radar devices that would enable 
planes to land at an airport at the rate 
of two a minute. America’s most effi- 
cient airports can now land only about 
one plane per minute. 





Flying by Automation 


One day, a completely automatic 
air-traffic control system may be de- 
veloped. Each plane would then carry 
a tiny electronic computer in its cock- 
pit. Before each flight, the pilot would 
make his flight plan. This flight plan 
would then be checked by a master 
electronic control center. Then it would 
be transferred onto magnetic tape, and 
fed into the plane’s computer. The com- 
puter would fly the plane automatically. 
The pilot would take off and land the 
plane. The electronic “brain” would do 
the rest. 

It is going to cost billions of dollars 
to modernize America’s airways. But 
the job must be done. Our airlines 
are transporting a growing share of 
America’s passenger traffic. In 1957, 
Americans traveled 25,000,000 miles 
in airplanes—compared to 21,000,000 
miles in trains and 16,000,000 miles in 
buses. The experts predict that the air- 
lines’ share of passengers will continue 
to soar. And so will the cost of main- 
taining and modernizing our airways. 
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The United States has called on 
the United Nations to consider a 
plan for international air inspec- 
tion of the Arctic region. 

Purpose of the U.S. plan: to pre- 
vent any possible surprise attack 
across the Arctic with planes or mis- 
siles by one nation against another. 

The American resolution—which 
was scheduled to be introduced in 
the U.N. Security Council as we 
went to press—urges that the plan be 
discussed at an immediate confer- 
ence to be attended by the U.S., the 
Soviet Union, Britain, France and 
Canada. The U.S. also suggested that 
Norway and Denmark, or any other 
country with territory north of the 
Arctic circle, be invited to attend. 
>What’s Behind It? Russia recently 
charged that the United States was 
“endangering world peace” by send- 
ing nuclear-equipped planes over the 
Arctic toward Soviet territory. These 
planes, charged the Russians, were 
sent aloft every time U.S. radar 
picked up an unidentifiable flying 
object. 

The United States promptly de- 
nied that the flights were menacing 
the Soviet Union. The U.S. stated 
that they were routine training 
flights by Strategic Air Command 
planes designed to keep us on the 
alert against any surprise attack. 
These training flights have been car- 
ried on ever since last August when 
the Russians announced they had 
developed an intercontinental ballis- 
tics missile. 

U.S. officials assured the world 
that all precautions were taken to 
prevent any possible unloading of 
nuclear bombs unless an actual at- 
tack against the U.S. or our allies had 
taken place. 

At the request of the Russians, the 
U.N. Security Council met to con- 
sider the Soviet charges. During the 
debate, the Russians demanded that 
the U.S. be condemned and that 
American flights over the polar area 
be stopped. 

Most of the Security Council mem- 
bers, however, agreed with the 
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U.S. Asks Arctic Watchdog 


United States’ position. After five 
hours of debate, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
US. chief delegate, called for a vote. 
The Russians, facing certain defeat, 
immediately withdrew their resolu- 
tion. This action prevented a vote 
and in effect keeps the Russian 
charge on the Security Council 
agenda—for possible future debate 
any time the Saviets wish to reopen 
the matter. 

To the Russians’ surprise, the 
United States welcomed the Soviet 
charges. U.S. spokesmen regarded 
them as providing a good opportu- 
nity to bring up again the need for 
international aerial inspection. 

In 1955, at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, President Eisenhower pro- 
posed to the Russians a plan for in- 
spection of each other's territory by 
aerial photography. This was known 
as the “Open Skies Plan.” The Rus- 
sians rejected it. 

U.S. officials hope the Soviets will 
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PRIZE WINNER—David Earfly, Jr., 16, of 
Bishop Noll High School in Hammond, 
Indiana, demonstrates the 50,000 volt 
super-microscope he constructed in 
home lab. Microscope won first prize 
at Calumet Science Fair in Hammond. 





now reconsider the American plan 
as submitted to the U.N. They feel 
that by starting aerial inspection in 
the Arctic region, similar inspections 
could be spread to other regions of 
friction between East and West. 


DANGER FROM SATELLITES? 


Meanwhile, a top U.S. missile sci- 
entist recommended an international 
space commission be set up to make 
sure that nations don't mistake the 
launching of Earth satellites for the 
launching of nuclear missiles. Such 
a mistake, he warned, might set off 
World War III. 

Dr. John Peter Hagen, director of 
the U.S. Navy's Project Vanguard, 
pointed out that the major nations 
of the world have constructed radar 
systems to detect any sneak attack 
by an aggressor using interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. A radar 
technician, Dr. Hagen said, could 
possibly mistake the launching of an 
Earth satellite for an intercontinental 
ballistic missile, and cause a retalia- 
tory nuclear attack to be made on a 
non-existent aggressor. 

To prevent this, Dr. Hagen recom- 
mended that an international space 
commission be set up. Its purpose: 
to limit the number of satellites that 
would be hurled into space. 

The commission would also plot 
the orbit of these satellites, and 
make this information available to 
all nations. This would enable radar 
technicians to determine quickly 
whether a “blip” was an enemy in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile or just 
an Earth satellite streaking past. 


Tito vs. Moscow—Again 


Communist Yugoslavia has once 
again asserted its independence 
from domination by the Soviet 
Union’s Red bosses. 

In scathing speeches before the 
Yugoslav Communist party's seventh 
congress, dictator Tito and his top 
aides denounced Moscow for “tact- 
less interference” in Yugoslavia’s in- 
ternal affairs. 

At the same time, they lauded the 
United States for its “friendly atti- 
tude” and economic aid to Yugo- 
slavia. At hearing this praise for the 
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U.S., the 1,800 delegates cheered. 
Guests from Russia and from Red 
satellite nations staged an angry 
walk cut. 


>What’s Behind It: The Yugoslav 
Reds have been defying Moscow in 
one way or another since 1948. In 
that year, dictator Tito refused to 
take further orders from the late So- 
viet dictator Stalin. 

The Yugoslavs then set out on a 
less harsh “do-it-yourself” road to 
communism. They relaxed controls 
over*workers, permitted farmers to 
own their own land, and reduced the 
power of the secret police. But 
the one-man, one-party dictator- 
ship stayed on. 

Internationally, Yugoslavia became 
more or less neutral in the “Cold 
War.” The U.S.—believing that an in- 
dependent Yugoslavia reduced the 
possible aggressive strength of the 
Red bloc of nations—agreed to help 
the small Red nation maintain its in- 
dependence. The U.S. has given 
Yugoslavia about $1,000,000,000 in 
military and economic aid since 1948. 

After Stalin's death in 1953, Rus- 
sia’s new leaders apologized to Yugo- 
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slavia for Soviet bullying tactics. Re- 
lations between the two Red lands 
improved for a time. 

But new signs of strain appeared 
when Soviet troops crushed the Hun- 
garian revolt in 1956. Neighboring 
Yugoslavia offered asylum to many 
Hungarian refugees. 

Tito’s new defiance puts Russia's 
Nikita Khrushchev on the spot. On 
the one hand, say some experts, 
Khrushchev would like to take stern 
action to prevent the spread of “Tito- 
ism” to the Soviet satellites. On the 
other hand, Khrushchev has been go- 
ing out of his way to build a reputa- 
tion for being more “reasonable” 
than Stalin. Western diplomats are 
wondering just how Khrushchev will 
solve this dilemma. 


New Steam for Railroads? 


President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress to enact two programs de- 
signed to relieve the problems fac- 


‘ing U.S. railroads. 


Under the first plan—a “short- 
range” program—Congress would 
lend the railroads up to $700,000,000 
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OUT WITH THE OLD, IN WITH THE NEW—(Top photo) The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad’s famed Royal Blue streamliner winds around a bend on its last run be- 
tween Washington and New York on April 24. The B&O railroad stopped all pas- 
senger trains on the run after 98 years of service and tradition (see story above). 
(Lower photo) In Britain, keel for the new 45,000 gross-ton super-ocean liner Can- 
berra has been laid. Uncluttered by normal funnels, the modern ship is largest 
British vesse! built since the Queen Elizabeth. lt will be powered by a turbo- 
electric propulsion system. Its scheduled maiden voyage in the Pacific: 1960. 


in Federal funds to help modernize 
their equipment and roadbeds. 

The second plan—a “long-range 
program’—calls for: 
Authority for the Interstate Com- 
merce’ Commission (ICC) to allow 
railroads to discontinue unprofitable 
services. This authority is now held 
by state railroad commissions. Rail- 
roads charge that some commissions 
have been influenced by local inter- 
ests to compel railroads to keep 
some trains running at a loss. 
P Increased regulation by the ICC of 
private trucking companies. At pres- 
ent, private truckers escape ICC 
regulation if they carry agricultural 
commodities or goods they have 
manufactured themselves. The rail- 
roads charge that some dishonest 
truckers use this as a loophole to 
carry any and al! goods at cut rates. 
PRevision of ICC rate-setting poli- 
cies to enable railroads to meet price 
competition from their competitors. 
The President has asked Congress to 
allow the ICC to change rates if they 
do not lessen competition substan- 
tially—or if the rate change will not 
force a competitor out of business. 

The nation’s railroads, however, 
are not satisfied with the President’s 
proposals. Daniel P. Loomis, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads, said the President's pro- 
gram “fails to deal with many of the 
difficulties in the railroad situation.” 


PWhat'’s Behind It: The U.S. has 
221,000 miles of railroads. Since the 
end of World War II, the railroads 
have been steadily losing passengers 
and freight to airplanes, trucks, au- 
tomobiles, barges, and pipelines. 

As a result, the railroads have had 
to cut back train service. Last month, 
for example, the B & O discontinued 
passenger service between New York 
and Washington, D.C. (see photo at 
left). B & O officials blamed this ac- 
tion on rising costs and declining 
revenues. There are more than 80 
airline flights daily from New York 
to Washington and about 50 New 
York-Baltimore round trips by bus. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad runs 20 
trains daily on parallel routes. Super- 
highways have made it easier to 
drive by auto. Railroad passengers 
had dropped until some B & O trains 
carried fewer than 20 passengers to 
New York. The railroad claimed that, 
for every $1 of fare paid on the New 
York-Washington service, the rail- 
road had to spend $2.40. 

How can railroads win back freight 





and passengers? Some experts say 
that some railroads should merge 
their tracks and facilities. This, they 
say, would make railroads more effi- 
cient and better able to meet com- 
petition. A merger would halve track 
and maintenance costs in many 
places. It also would eliminate du- 
plicate railway terminals, repair 
shops, and other facilities. 

The nation’s two largest railroads, 
the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, are now consider- 
ing a merger (see major article, Nov. 
22 issue). But any railroad merger 
has to-be approved first by the ICC. 
The ICC sometimes has permitted 
small railroads to merge—but it usu- 
ally turns down a proposed merger 
between large railroads on the 
grounds that it would substantially 
lessen competition. 


IN BRIEF 


U.S. Voting Ways a, Hit at Fair, An 
automatic voting machine has scored 
as one of the surprise hits at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair. The machine, part 
of the U.S. exhibit, gives visitors a 
chance to vote freely, secretly, and 
without censorship. Voters do not 
choose political candidates, however. 
They vote instead for their preferences 
in eight categories—from statesmen to 
movie stars. They are given a choice of 
ten names in each category, with pro- 
vision for a “write in” candidate, too. 

Visitors to the U.S. pavilion have thus 
far favored Abraham Lincoln as Amer- 
ica’s greatest statesman, with George 
Washington and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as second and third choices. Leading 
the poll for musicians: Louis Armstrong. 
For movie stars: Kim Novak. New York 
leads as the city most voters would like 
to visit, with San Francisco second. 


Ceylon “Hangs” Death Penalty. The 
Southeast Asian nation of Ceylon has 
decided to suspend the death penalty 
for major crimes—for an experimental 
period of three years. The Ceylonese 
House of Representatives voted to sub- 
stitute life imprisonment. (See Forum 
Topic, Sept. 20, 1957 issue.) 


Globe-Trotting V.P.: Vice-President 
Richard Nixon and his wife took off last 
week on his seventh “goodwill trip” 
since 1952. This time they are visiting 
eight Latin American republics—Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Peru, and Ecuador. 


FBI's Teen-Age Crime Report. Amer- 
ican teen-agers—who often complain 
that juvenile delinquency gets far more 
attention than teen-age good citizen- 
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ROMULO WINS FREEDOM AWARD—Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine ambassador to 
the U. S., holds the Four Freedoms Féundation Award he won for 1957. He was cited 


for his ‘outstanding and inspired service in the cause of .. . 


the basic rights of 


human beings everywhere, and for his tireless devotion to the goal of making the 
ideals of freedom a reality throughout the world.’ Romulo’s wife looks on proudly. 


ship—got a statistical boost last week 
from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. The FBI reported that the teen- 
age crime record was low in two major 
categories (which are often the most 
loudly-talked about): 9 per cent of the 
U.S. total for assault, and 6 per cent for 
murder. 

However, the teen-age record had 
its darker side. Teen-agers accounted 
for 67 per cent of all U.S. arrests in 
1957 for auto theft, 54 per cent for 
burglary, and 51 per cent for larceny. 
FBI officials said they were alarmed 
by the fact that teen-age crimes rose 
9.8 per cent in 1957 as compared with 
1956. The increase was greater in cities 
with populations under 25,000. 


Playing It Safe. The government of 
Ireland got itself caught in a spirited 
controversy last month-complete with 
“other world” spirits. The problem: Do 
leprechauns really exist? The question, 
came up when the government ordered 
a fence erected across a field in County 
Mayo. Residents of the area flew up in 
arms. The fence, they said, would cut 
right through a mound of earth which 
was the site of a leprechaun palace 
Nonsense, said the government—until 
workers assigned to build the fence re- 
fused to work. 

The workers warned that leprechauns 
can get pretty troublesome if they're 


disturbed, and that they didn’t want to 


go through life dodging irate lepre 
chauns. The government again 
nonsense—but the workers refused to 
budge. Final result: the fence has been 
re-routed to by-pass the mound—oops 
pardon, by-pass the palace. 


said 


Andrew Johnson Home Restored. The 
10-room, old colonial brick home of the 
17th U.S. President, Andrew Johnson, 
has been restored and opened as a na- 
tional monument in Greeneville, Ten- 
nessee. The National Park Service 
spent about $70,000 for the restoration. 
Johnson’s name was also in the news 
recently when former President Harry 
Truman, in a lecture at Yale University 
praised Johnson as one of our “most 
underrated Presidents.” 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. (a) Name two large railroads that 
are seeking to merge their equipment 
and facilities. (b) List and explain two 
the 
strengthen the economic position of the 
railroads. (c) The U.S. has about (un 
derline one) (221,000,000) (221.000 
(21.000) miles of railroad trackage. 

2. At the Brussels World’s Fai: 

was voted the most 


Wez 


NEWS 


points in President’s program to 


popular U.S. statesman. 





It was for tomorrow. 

Harry knew that, all right. Had 
known it for ten days and had kept it 
secret. He looked up as Frankie sat 


=- down across the table. 


The Torn Invitation 


How could he introduce her to his friends, Harry asked himself 


T 15, in the spring of his sophomore 
year at Hamilton High School, 
Harry Wojick was as big as a college 
senior, a long, thin, big-boned |left- 
hander, who could anchor a leg in first 
base and stretch halfway to right field 
for a bad throw from his shortstop. 

Now, in the waning daylight, he 
turned into Glover Street toward his 
home, his arms swinging aS he moved 
onto the unpaved road. For a few feet 
he ran easily, bringing his knees up 
high, until, without warning, he stopped 
short and bent low to field the imagi- 
nary ball cleanly, beating the runner by 
a mile. He straightened up, grinning in 
the half-darkness, blushing a little from 
the applause at the brilliant play he 
had made. 

Harry Wojick came off the street onto 
the opposite sidewalk. He passed the 
four-family flat in the middle of the 
block. He passed the empty lot and be- 
yond it the condemned building with 
all the windows long since broken, and 
then he turned onto the cement walk 
which ran the length of his house. 

The windows were raised in the 
kitchen and he smelled the roast. He 
smelled the asparagus for the roast and 
the fried potatoes with onions that no- 
body made like Ma, and he was sud- 
denly terribly hungry after the three 
hours of baseball practice. 

When he came into the kitchen, 
Theresa Wojick turned from the stove, 
smiling at her son, rubbing her hands 
on her apron as she walked to meet him. 
She held him at the elbows, examining 
him carefully, her face warm and her 
eyes gentle, welcoming him as though 
he had returned from a long and peril- 
ous journey. She was a tall woman with 
large, capable hands and black, un- 
kempt hair shot through with gray. She 
held Harry and she said, “Hello, my 
little son. Will you eat supper?” joking 
with him as always. 

He put his cheek to hers, noticing 
again the redness of her chapped hands. 


Reprinted by permission from The Amer- 
ican Magazine. Copyright, 1952, by The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
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She could try to do something about it, 
he said to himself, as she released him, 
remembering the mothers of his team 
mates who lived -above the flats on 
Livingston Drive and Harding Boule- 
vard and scattered through Maple 
Heights. They were mothers with mani- 
cures and they were thin—and their hair 
was always set just right. 

Harry went to the sink to wash and, 
turning, saw the table set for three. He 
thought for an instant that his father 
was home, that Peter Wojick had not 
gone to his night-watchman’s job in the 
office building downtown. But he saw 
the hooks on the wall near the door 
empty of cap and coat. 

“For Frankie Thomas,” his mother 
whispered, looking at her son. “His 
mother is gone again till half the night, 
and leaves cold cuts. Boy like Frankie 
to eat cold cuts,” she whispered. “You 
call him, Harry.” 

“Why can’t she learn to speak Eng- 
lish?” he asked himself savagely, turning 
away. “She’s been here long enough!” 

Harry walked through the short hall 
and stood under the arch which led into 
the living room. He saw the frail, blaok- 
haired boy with whom he had grown 
up, sitting in the chair under the lamp. 
“Hey, Frankie,” Harry said. “Come on 
and eat.” Harry whistled shrilly and 
came back into the kitchen. 

He pulled the chair out and held it 
suspended off the clean, bare floor, his 
fingers tightening on the wood. There, 
next to his plate, was the white, square 
envelope, and atop it, covered by a 
transparent sheet of thin paper, was 
the embossed invitation. 

Harry looked at his mother, who had 
her back to him, busy at the stove. He 
heard Frankie coming through the 
house and knew it was Frankie’s work, 
knew it. He moved the chair at last and 
sat down and, without touching it, his 
hands holding his knees, he read the 
invitation from the faculty ef Hamilton 
High School to an open house in honor 
of all the students’ mothers. 


Harry’s mother was sitting between 
them, and as she handed her son the 
roast she said, “I asked Frankie maybe 
he has this invitation, Harry. I heard 
by Celusik, the grocery man, about this 
open house. Must be open house for 
junior, senior mothers.” Frankie had 
skipped a grade. 

Harry was busy with the roast. “It’s 
for everyone,” he said, watching the 
roast. “Didn’t you get one, Ma?” He 
turned to his mother. “They mailed 
them out,” Harry said, remembering 
now that morning when he had waited 
for the postman on the corner, taken 
the envelopes from him, searched for 
the square, white one, and had torn it, 
scattering the pieces in the empty lot 
before running home and dropping the 
rest of the mail in the black metal box 
beside the door. 

“Maybe they made a mistake,” his 
mother said. 

She reached for a thick slice of the 
rye bread she baked herself and held 
it flat in her hand. She buttered it 
completely and thickly and brought it 
to her mouth, taking a large bite, and 
Harry wanted to leave the table and 
this house. He remembered the homes 
on Maple Heights to which he had 
been invited, where they called it din- 
ner and ate in a dining room with table- 
cloths; where George Sidley’s mother 
sat at one end of thé table and broke 
her bread piece by piece, buttering it 
lightly and eating slowly. 

“Frankie’s ma got this invitation,” 
Theresa Wojick said, nodding at their 
guest, who lived with his mother in one 
of the upstairs apartments of the four- 
family flat. “How long she got the open 
house, Frankie?” 

“Mother had it,” Frankie said. “She— 
we didn’t talk about it.” 

She turned to Harry, smiling at her 
son. “You eat, Harry. Big ballplayer 
must eat good,” she said. 

Harry ate. The three sat in silence, 

Later, while Theresa Wojick set out 
the dessert plates, Frankie said, “How’s 
practice going, Harry?” 

“All right, I guess.” He wanted this 
supper finished. 

Theresa Wojick filled the dessert 
plates with pudding. As she sat down 
she said to Frankie, “Your ma goes to 
this open house?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “She— 
well, you know, she’s pretty busy. One 
of my aunts is sick and I think she’s 
going to be with her for a few days. 
She packed her suitcase when she left 
today.” 

“Ma.” Harry said. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you dif- 
ferent instructions. Questions are based on material in 
Senior Scholastic, March 21, 1958, through May 2, 1958. 
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1. Reading a Map 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


_____— id, ~ What is the name 
of the imaginary line which passes 
through the Republic of Indonesia? 
aati 2. What is the name 
of the disputed area claimed by the 
Republic of Indonesia? 


_____ 8, On ~what island is 
the capital of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia? 
___ 4, In ~what direction 
would you travel if you went directly 
from Jakarta to the Philippines? 
____— 5. What is the distance 
(use scale of miles) between Palem- 
bang and Surabaya? 


il. At Home and Abroad 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements or questions, 
write the letter preceding the word or 
phrase which best answers the ques- 
tion or completes the sentence. Each 
counts 3. Total, 30. 

__i. The 1958 World’s Fair is being 
held in the city of 
a. Brussels, Belgium 
b. Geneva, Switzerland 


c. Paris, France 
d. San Francisco, U. S. A. 

2. A nation which gained its inde- 
pendence since the end of World 
War II and which is now trou- 
bled by rebellion is 
a. India 
b. Indonesia 
c. Israel] 

d. Pakistan 

3. All of the following countries 
have been exchanging: notes in 
preparation for a possible “sum- 
mit” meeting, except 
a. Great Britain 
b. United States 
c. Soviet Union 
d. China 

. A $50,000,000,000 national pro- 
gram, approved by Congress 
and now getting under way, 
aims to improve 
a. science education 
b. scholarship opportunities for 

able high school graduates 
c. technical assistance to back- 
ward nations 
d. roads and highways 
A major Federal department 
which President Eisenhower 
proposes to reorganize is the 
a. Department of State 
b. Department of the Treasury 
c. Department of Defense 
d. Department of Interior 


__6. All of the following countries 
have conducted nuclear bomb 
tests, except 
a. France 
b. Great Britain 
c. Soviet Union 
d. United States 

. During 1958 the U. S. economy 
is regarded generally as being 
in a period of 
a. prosperity 
b. depression 
c. recession 
d. crisis 

. Two minerals found in unlimited 
abundance in the U. S. are 
a. magnesium and molybdenum 
b. coal and iron 
c. tin and copper 
d. gas and oil 

9. Batista and. Castro are leading 
opposing forces in 
a. Cuba 
b. Guatemala 
c. Mexico 
d. Uruguay 

10. The U. S. 
have offered 
fices” to mediate 
between 
a. Israel and Jordan 
b. Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
c. Russia and Yugoslavia 
d. France and Tunisia 
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lll. Reading a Graph 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


_l. Our exports increased steadily 
between 1946 and 1958. 

2. In 1946 our imports were worth 
about 5 billions of dollars. 

3. Between 1950 and 1958 our 
imports more than doubled. 

. A major reason for the dip in 
our exports between 1951 and 
1953 was the reduction of eco- 
nomic aid to our allies abroad. 

. Imports and exports were over 
10 billion dollars in 1957. 


IV. Newsmakers 


On the line to the left of each of the 
names in Column A, write the letter 
preceding the description in Column 
B which best matches it. Each counts 
2. Total, 20. 

Column A 


. John Diefenbaker 

. Andrei Gromyko 
W. C. Handy 
Nikita Khrushchev 
James R. Killian 
John McClellan 
Neil McElroy 

. Ibn Saud 

. James Wadsworth 
0. Joanne Woodward 


NONk eve 


8 
9 
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Column B 


. Chairman of Senate committee in- 
vestigating labor and management 
. Composer of St. Louis Blues 
. Soviet foreign minister 
. Soviet premier 
. U. S. Secretary of Labor 
Winner of motion picture Acad- 
emy Award 
. U.S. President's chief disarmament 
aide 
. President of Algeria 
U. S. President’s special assistant 
on scientific matters 
j. Prime minister of Canada 
k. King of Saudi Arabia 
l. U.S. Secretary of Defense 


V. Understanding a Cartoon 


Study the cartoon. On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the cartoon 
on which to base a conclusion. Each 
counts 2. Total, 10. 


1. Problems facing Uncle Sam are 
sluggish business and inflation. 
Inflation is less of a problem 
when business is sluggish. 
Uncle Sam has decided to give 
most attention to inflation. 
Since both inflation and sluggish 
business are shown to be sleep- 
ing, the cartoonist does not re- 
gard either problem as serious. 
. The cartoon first appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Vi. Creative Americans 


Match each of the names listed be- 
low with the letter preceding the field 
of work in which they made their con- 
tribution. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 

(a) Architecture; (b) Science and 
invention; (c) Psychology; (d) Social 
Service; (e) Government. 


__1. Robert Goddard 
—__2. Jane Addams 
__3. Louis Sullivan 
__4. William James 
__5. Wilbur Wright 


Vil. ABC’s of Space 


Multiple Choice. Each counts 2. 
Total, 10. 


__l. Space begins 
. in the moon 
. 1 mile above the Earth 
. where Earth’s atmosphere 
ends 
. 10 miles above the Earth 
Federal department taking 
teen-age spacemen seriously is 
the 
a. Treasury 
b. Interior 
c. Defense 
d. Commerce 
. Sound advice to rocket clubs is 
a. experiment on your own 
. disband 
. be guided by an adult super- 
visor who is an expert 
d. don’t experiment 
. A radio beam travels through 
space at the speed of 
a. sound 
b. light 
c. 186 miles per second 
d. 186 miles per hour 
. The temperature of space is 
a. icy cold 
b. extremely hot 
c. about 100° C. 
d. non-existent, because space 
has no temperature 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 





“Dad lent 
me his car 


for our Senior Prom” 


’s 

Ld i , 
“VE GOT A BIG DATE TONIGHT and Dad’s letting mé use his car for the dance. He’s 
watched me drive for almost two years, knows I’ve never had an accident—or even 
a close call—because I never take chances when I take the wheel.” 


“RUN THE YELLOW? Ne sir! This big car’s 


a big responsibility—I want to bring it “| CAN KEEP MY EYES ON THE ROAD and still listen to the gang’s talk. We'll 
back in the same shape [I got it.” all get there in one piece—and have a ball.” 


“KEEPING THE CROSSWALK CLEAR . al 

is good driving, good manners, too. “THAT'S MY GIRL—and the man who taught me the right way to drive, our 
Common courtesy is really the secret school’s safety expert. When I see how some other people drive, I'm sure glad 
to safe driving.” I took his course. Dad’s glad I took it, too.” 


YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS GEN FRAL M OTORS aoe 





The Torn Invitation 
(Continued from page 22) 


She set her coffee cup down. 

“I wanted to tell you, Ma,” he said. 
‘I meant to tell you about it and then 
I forgot, I, guess 

“Easy to forget,” she said. 

“It wouldn't make any difference 
anyway, Ma,” Harry lied. “We've got 
that game with Central next week and 
the coach is worried. He’s been working 
us hard all week. He’s got a game for 
tomorrow. You know, he picks two 
teams from the squad and we play each 
other.” 

“I’ve got to go,” Frankie said. “Thanks 
very much for supper, Mrs. Wojick.” 

“You're welcome, Frankie. Here”— 
she reached across the table—“here is 
the invitation, Frankie,” and sae of- 
fered it to him. 

He held it, shifting it from one hand 
to the other. “Thanks,” he said, moving 
toward the kitchen door. “Thanks. 
Thanks.” And he was gone. 

“I won't be finished until about six 
o'clock, Ma,” Harry said. P 

She nodded. Harry watched her 
walking to the sink. “Do you want me 
to miss practice, Ma?” he asked. 

She had her back to him. 

“We'll go next year, Ma. I'll be a 
regular on the team then. We can go 
next year,” he said, but she didn’t turn, 
nor move, nor did she answer him, and 
he left the kitchen quickly. He went 
into the living room and stood before 
the windows. He tried to blamé Frankie 
and couldn't, and he tried to blame 
Theresa Wojick and couldn’t. He was 
seldom a liar, but he just didn’t want 
her there with George Sidley’s mother 
and Eric Portland’s mother. 

Harry heard the water running in the 
sink and the clatter of dishes, and he 
went back into the kitchen. He opened 
the cabinet door, reaching for one of 
the dish towels his mother had cut from 
sugar sacks and washed white and soft. 
She took it from his hand. 

“You rest, Harry,” his mother said. 
“Big ball game tomorrow. You must rest 
up for the ball game.” She turned 
from him to the sink. 

“All right,” he thought, and now he 
left the house, going out into the vesti- 
bule and then to the rear porch. “Let 
her wash her own dishes,” he thought, 
and walked out to the sidewalk. 

Frankie said, “Hi, Harry.” He was 
leaning against the fence in front of 
Harry’s house. He said. “I didn’t want 
to jam you up, Harry.” 

“You didn’t jam me up.” 

“That ought to be a pretty good game 
tomorrow, that intra-squad game,” 
Frankie said. “Think I'll watch it.” 

“There isn’t any intra-squad game,” 
Harry muttered. 


“You said—” 

“T said. I say a lot of things.” He felt 
the meanness in him. He started to 
walk away but Harry took his arm. 

“I've got enough for a movie,” Frank- 


_ ie said. 


“I'm busy,” Harry said, jerking his 
arm free. He left Frankie there, walking 
down Glover Street. He passed the cor- 
ner and went on aimlessly. 

When he came home he entered the 
house through the front door and 
moved through the living room f dark- 
ness, turning into his bedroom. He 
could see the cracks of light below the 
bathroom door and heard the water 
running; he wondered if there was ever 
a time in this house when the water 
wasn't running. He made it to his bed- 
room and undressed in the darkness, 
dropping his clothes on the floor and 
crawling into the turned-down bed. 

“All right,” he thought; “this time 
tomorrow it'll be over.” He heard the 
bathroom door open and his mother 
moving around the house. He lay still, 
his eyes closed, his breath coming 
evenly as he simulated sleep, but the 
sound of her footsteps faded. 

For a bad moment he thought of his 
ma, saw her again at the kitchen table, 
but he chased the scene from his mind 
and went, instead, to baseball, seeing 
himself leading infield practice, and 
thus, at last, fell asleep. 

The first thing he noticed in the 
morning was his clothes, arranged neatly 
on the chair beside the bed, the shoes 
tegether on the floor and clean socks 
across them. He dressed quickly. 

The kitchen was deserted. He saw 
his cornflakes and the orange juice and 
the milk before his chair, but he stood 
behind it, gulping the juice. As he set 
the empty glass on the table, his mother 
came in from the rear porch. 

“You didn’t eat, Harry,” she said. 

“I'm late, Ma. I've got a test this 
morning. I've got to study for the test.” 
He wanted to be out of here now. As 
he turned from the table, he saw that 
her hands were full. 

She held the clean, freshly dried 
sweatshirt and the two pairs of wool 
socks, and he knew now why the water 
had been running in the bathroom last 
night. “For your game today, Harry,” 
she said. “You bring me tonight your 
dirty stuff.” 

Harry watched her wrap the bundle 
and he wanted to kiss her, suddenly. 
He wanted to put his arms around her 
and hold her as she tied the bundle 
carefully with the string she always 
saved. But he only took the package 
from her and said thanks, and left. 

All the way up to school he prom- 
ised he'd make it up to her. He'd start 
tonight. He'd sit in the kitchen with 
Ma; she liked him there studying while 
she worked. He'd take her for a walk if 


she wanted. Saturday and Sunday he 
was staying home the whole time. 

He came into school on the Living- 
ston Drive side. His locker was on the 
first floor. He put the package inside, 
took his books; and slammed the locker 
shut. The bell sounded for first hour 
and Marry went to English. ~ 

Pete Overholt, the team’s catcher, sat 
behind Harry. As they waited for the 
tardy bell, he nudged Harry. “Look at 
the women, man,” he whispered. “Look 
at ’em, Harry!” 

Harry looked. Not a girl in the class 
wore saddle shoes, or blue jeans, o1 
boys shirts with the sleeves rolled 
above the elbows. They were in Sunday 
dresses and suits, and high heels. 

“The open house,” Pete whispered. 
“All of them showing off for their 
mothers.” 

The tardy bell sounded, and Harry 
saw Miss Liggett look up from the desk. 
He wasn't called on during the hour, 
and afterward, on his way to study hall, 
he waved to George Sidley, who played 
third base, and to Bernie Cremmens, 
the right fielder. They were both wear- 
ing sports jackets and regular shirts, and 
they wore ties. Harry looked down at 
his sweater worn over the scivvy shirt. 
His corduroys were clean, but they 
were corduroys, and around him, in the 
study hall, was a sea of gray flannels. 

There was only one lunch period to- 
day because they had to get the cafe- 
teria ready for the open house. Harry 
bought a sandwich and a glass of milk. 
Then he saw that half the guys on the 
team, sitting at the table they shared 
every day, were dressed up, too. He sat 
down in a far corner with two guys he 
didn’t know, ate quickly and left by the 
side door so he wouldn’t have to pass 
Sidley and Cremmens and the others. 

He went to his locker for his after- 
noon books. He had only a French class 
left, because, for today, school was over 
after fifth hour. He sat half-hearing 
Miss Formanek, gazing out the window 
until his name was called sharply. 

Harry turned to the teacher, his face 
red, feeling the eyes of the whole class 
on him as Miss Formanek smiled. “Let’s 
look alive there,” said Miss Formanek. 
“Your mother will find her way, Harry,” 
and she told him the place in the French 
book. 

The bell sounded at last and Harry 
hurried to his locker. He saw the cafe- 
teria cleared of tables, the floor bare 
and chairs lining the walls. He saw the 
huge coffee pots steaming, and then he 
got his package out and threw his books 
into the locker and slammed it shut. 

He was half-running for the door 
when George Sidley stopped him: 
“Hey, where you headed for?” 

Harry stared at him. “Headed for?” 
he asked. “Where do you think I’m 

(Continued on page 28) 
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supervision of SINGER Sewing experts 
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headed for? Aren't you going to prac- 
tice?” 

“Not me,” George grinned. “Coach 
said anybody who wanted to could be 
excused. Isn't your mother coming?” 

“She had to go downtown,” Harry 
said. “She had to see a doctor. She 
hasn’t been feeling well.” 

“Hey, that’s not good,” George said, 
frowning. Then his face brightened. 
“Well, hang around anyway. Lots of 
fun.” 

Harry shook his head. He swung his 
left arm. “It feels like it’s stiffening up,” 
he said. “Guess I'll work out. See you.” 

He walked down Livingston Drive 
toward the baseball field. He crossed 
the playing area, moving toward the 
Quonset hut that served as dressing 
room for the team. There was nobody 
inside but Art Hughes, the student 
manager, 

“You alone, Harry?” Art asked. 

“Yup.” 

Art turned and opened the doors of 
the uniform rack. “Anybody that’s com- 
ing better come quick—that’s all I got 
to say,” he announced. “My mother is 
over at school waiting for me.” 

Harry sat down on the bench before 
the lockers and unwrapped the pack- 
age. He pulled his sweater off and he 
was in his pants and scivvy shirt, stand- 
ing in his socks on the cement floor 
when Oscar Anderson walked in. In a 
few minutes they were joined by Chuck 
Kellerman, the shortstop, and Mr. 
Quint, who taught chemistry and was 
assistant baseball coach. 

Mr. Quint came over to the bench. 
“Look, you fellows; my wife’s outside 
in the car. It seems there are only three 
of you here. You won't mind if I go 
back to school, will you?” 

“Go ahead, Mr. Quint,” Chuck said. 

“I don’t want to run out on you,” 
Mr. Quint said. “It’s just—well, with 
only three of you here, there doesn’t 
seem to be much we could do.” 

“Can I get a ride back?” Art Hughes 
said. “You guys can check out your 
own uniforms today.” 

“Come ahead, Art,” Mr. Quint said. 

When they were gone, Chuck Keller- 
man slammed his baseball cap down on 
the cement floor. “All the way over 
here for nothing,” he said. 

He looked at Oscar Anderson. “How 
about you?” he asked. “Aren’t you going 
to Mama’s Day and eat cookies?” 

“Listen, I’ve got six brothers and sis- 
ters and I’m the baby,” Oscar said. “My 
mother’s tired of this stuff. 'm going 
home and get the grass cui, and then I 
got Saturday for myself.” 

“How about you, Harry?” Chuck 
asked. 


“How about you, wise guy?” Harry 
said, beginning to tie his shoelaces. 

Chuck got up from the bench and 
reached for a bat. “My mother is dead,” 
he said, and he swung the. bat desper- 
ately, as though he were hitting a line 
drive. Then he dropped the bat into 
the wicker basket. Harry watched him 
pick up his books and walk to the door 
and leave without turning to them. 

“Will you lock up, Harry?” Oscar 
asked. 

Harry saw his mother in the kitchen, 
and he reached for his sweater. 

“Will you, Harry?” 

Remembered the light under the 
bathroom door and the sound of water 
as she washed the sweatshirt and socks. 

“HARRY!” 

“It isn’t too late yet,” 
had his sweater on. 

“Are you nuts?” Oscar asked. 

He'd call her. He’d use the phone in 
the principal's office. “See you tomor- 
row, he said, and he ran out of the 
Quonset hut. Far off, walking in left 
center field, Harry saw Chuck Keller- 
man, and then he began to run. 

He could call her, he thought as he 
ran, and she could even take a taxi. 
Just this once a taxi; Pa wouldn't care. 
Harry knew that. She could get dressed 
and be up there in half an hour, and 
he was suddenly breathless with antici- 
pation. He’d wait out in front of the 
school, on Hamilton Avenue, and help 
her from the cab and hold her arm and 
lead her to the front door. He didn’t 
care about the bread any more, or how 
she talked. She was his ma. 

Harry was out of the alley now, run- 
ning across Livingston Drive. There 
were cars all around the school, almost 
like it was graduation night. He cut 
across the grass, toward the long flight 
of steps that led up to the second floor. 
He was gasping for breath when he 
reached the door. 

He stood there a moment, then pulled 
the heavy door open and stepped into 
the deserted corridor. There was nobody 
on the second floor, but from the cafe- 
teria below he heard the muted murmur 
of a hundred voices. 

The principal's door was open. There 
was a phone in the outer office, an 
ancient upright that Miss Tibbetts, the 
principal's secretary used. Harry took 
the receiver off the hook and dialed his 
home number. 

He grinned with excitement thinking 
of her when she answered. Ma didn’t 
like phones and couldn’t hear good on 
them, but she’d hear this. He could see 
her listening and her face lighting up, 
and then, afterward, ordering Pa around 
to help her, getting the gray dress ready 
and her coat. She never wore a hat, but 
let the wind command her hair, and 
Harry didn’t care. 

But she didn’t answer. 


Harry said. He 


Aloud he said, “Wrong number,” but 
felt the first, tiny stabs of alarm in his 
chest. He dialed again, slowly now, 
holding the receiver to his ear, hearing 
the first ring, the second, the third, the 
eighth, the ninth, and, finally, the oper- 
ator telling him there was no answer. 

He felt the ache in his chest now, 
and his hands were wet. “Maybe Ma 

@ 
is sick or something,” he thought, and 
he knew who had to take the blame 
He dialed the O and asked the operator 
to check the number, maybe the phone 
was out of order. But all the time he 
knew it wasn't. 

At last he thanked the operator and 
replaced the receiver and stood list 
lessly at the desk, wondering what to 
do. Now he remembered his ma helping 
him with fractions when he was at 
Crowley School. He remembered her 
at graduation, Ma and Pa sitting alone 
in the back row, and after he had his 
diploma, when the other guys were 
bringing their parents up to the front 
of the auditorium, he had led them out 
to the hall and home immediately. He 
remembered her walking over to the 
skating rink on Inverness Street, stand- 
ing in a corner beside the fence to 
watch him skate under the floodlights, 
careful not to be seen, but he had seen 
her, all right. Seen her and kept away 
from that corner. 


a seemed to him now, alone in the 
principal’s office, that he had been 
hiding his ma all his life, and he was 
sick inside then, with a physical dis- 
taste in his mouth. He grimaced with 
self-hatred, wanting somehow to feel a 
sharper pain, to hurt himself deliber- 
ately; and he left the office and almost 
ran into Mr. Quint and a woman. 

“Hello, Harry,” Mr. Quint said. “] 
thought you were practicing.” 

“IT guess not, sir.” 

“This is my wife, Harry,” Mr. Quint 
said. “Harry Wojick, Emma,” he said. 
“Harry's our first baseman.” 

Mrs. Quint smiled and shook hands 
with him. 

“Mrs. Quint wants to use the phone,” 
the assistant coach said. “She’s worried 
about our little girl. . . . I'll see you in 
the cafeteria, dear,” he said to his wife. 

She nodded, and Mr. Quint took 
Harry’s arm. “Let's get some of thos: 
cookies, Harry.” 

“T can't, sir. My mother isn’t there, 
Harry said. 

“Oh, yes. One of the boys told me 
Hasn't been feeling well, eh?” 

Harry pulled his arm away. “That's a 
lie,” he said. “I didn’t want her to come 
today.” 

Mr. Quint started laughing. He put 
his arm around Harry’s shoulders and 
they walked toward the stairs. “You 

(Continued on page 30) 





“7 LIKE THE COAL 
INDUSTRY... 
It’S A MAN’S 
BUSINESS !” 
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assistant General Manager at a 
. large Eastern coal company 
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find that coal mining is a young man’s business! 


“Of course, this demand for coal mining engineers means 
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you start at a good salary, too! Wages in the coal industry 
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and you'll have plenty of leisure time. You'll live well as a 
coal mining engineer!” 


“As our nation grows, so does the coal industry. The 
great demand for coal means that the coal industry must 
use the newest machines and latest technical information 
in producing it. Asa result, coal producers need engineers 
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The World We Live In 


By Johr Piper, East Junior High School, Parsons, Kansas 
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. The Kremlin is 
country. 
}. Province in eastern Canada. 
. Plant that can make you cry. 
. Founder of the American Red Cross, 
se = =—Sl(C 
5. Two-wheeled, one-horse carriages. 
. Building used for athletic games and 
exercises. 
. Country south of the Caspian Sea. 
. Division of geological time. 
. Divided country in eastern Asia. 
21. Organization for boys (abbr.). 
2. Registered Nurse (abbr.). 
. Help. 
. Poe may have had this nickname. 
. Song in Pajama Game, “ Is,” 


located in this 


. Affirmative answer. 
. Capital of Tunisia. 
. Large city in northern Italy. 
4. Homonym for two. 
. Doctor of Philosophy (abbr.). 
. Before noon (abbr.). 
. Craze. 
2. A green light means this. 
3. Seize suddenly (slang). 
. Country west of Egypt. 
. Mark Twain hero (first name). 
. Person whose native language is 
Slavic. 
. Repent. 
. Something that restrains. 
. Space under the roof of a house. 
. Its capital is Rangoon. 
. Desert in Africa. 
5. City in southeast Australia. 


. American actor and humorist, Will 
. African country, of South 
Africa. 
. When you endorse a check, you 
ee * 
. Distress signal. 
. Opposite of out. 
. In printing, upper case (abbr.). 
. Inventor of cotton gin (first name). 
9. Part of a fishhook. 
. Rub out. 
. Third largest country in the world. 
. This country united recently with 
Egypt. 
. Portuguese possession in India. 
. Medieval (abbr.). 
3. City where Columbus was born. 
. Capital of India, New 
. Primitive house. 
. Capital of Brazil, _--._ dee 
Janeiro. ; 
. A dog can make this sound. 
. Downcast. 
3. Topeka is capital of this state. 
. Capital of Afghanistan. 
. City on west coast of India. 
. Island in the Mediterranean Sea. 
40. Tree, the Douglas 
41. Stain or color. 
42. Singer, Eydie 
44. Place to bathe. 
46. Rotate. 
48. By the way of. 
50. A cow chews this. 
*52. Nation north of Panama (abbr.). 
53. Near. 
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guys,” he said, shaking his head. He 
looked at Harry. “Do I really look that 
old, Harry? An old fossil whose leg you 
all enjoy pulling?” 

“What’s the difference?” Harry 
thought. “What difference does it make 
now?” And his heart leaped as he 
thought of next year. There'd be an 
open house next year, but Ma wouldn't 
go. If she never went anywhere with 
him, he’d deserve it. If she never talked 
with him, he had that coming, too. 
“Just let me get away from Mr. Quint,” 
he thought. Get out of here without 
trouble and without a fuss. But now 
they were in the cafeteria, in the midst 
of mothers and daughters and sons and 
teachers, and Mr. Quint was pulling 
him through the mob. 

But they got separated and Harry 
was alone. He wanted to get out quickly 
now, away from all the laughter and 
gaiety. He saw Miss Formanek, the 
French teacher. He saw her wave at 
him, her finger curved beckoning him. 
He saw Frankie Thomas standing be- 
side her and the woman between them. 
He was moving sideways, pushing 
through the people, and he looked up 
for Miss Formanek again, and then felt 
his heart stop. For a long time he re- 
membered his heart stopping dead as 
he saw the woman in the gray dress. 

He thought his legs would give way. 
His legs were shaking and he was shak- 
ing, and he couldn’t move until some- 
one pushed him clear and he was stand- 
ing there before them. He couldn't get 
his hands free of sweat. He rubbed his 
hands up and down against the cordu- 
roys and looked at his ma. 

“I was telling your mother how you 
were watching for her, Harry. You have 
a devoted son, Mrs. Wojick,” the French 
teacher said. 

Harry saw his ma smile and nod. She 
was beautiful. 

Frankie was wearing a jacket and a 
tie. How come he was dressed up? 

“And you're pinch-hitting for Fran- 
kie’s mother, too,” Miss Formanek said. 
“Frankie was my best student, Mrs. 
Wojick.” 

“Frankie’s a good boy,” Theresa Wo- 
jick said. 

“They're all good boys,” Miss For- 
manek said, and she excused herself 
and left them then. 

“Ma,” Harry said. He had to tell her. 

She had her hand in Frankie’s arm. 
She was smiling, and her hair was 
pulled back neat, and she was the love- 
liest woman he had ever seen. “Ma, I 
tore up the invitation,” he said, and he 
looked right at her. 

“I know,” she said. “But Frankie has 


(Continued on page 36) 





After High School, 


Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal] letter. 


Q. I long to be a missionary but I 
don't have money to go to college 
—K. W., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
A. Talk to your minister as well 
to your teachers about a scholarship. 
A number of church colleges give spe- 
cial help to young people. 


Q. How can I prepare for a career 
as a singer?—I. V., Long Beach, Miss. 


A. Study as much music as you can 
in school. Sing in church and com- 
munity choirs. Try to be the vocalist 
for a local dance band. Seek guest 
appearances on local radio programs. 
Go to a college specializing in music. 


Q. Do you know any girlsewho be- 
came auto mechanics? 
—J. L., Centralia, Il. 
A. No. Take secretarial work. Your 
special knowledge of mechanics will 
help you get a job in the office of a 
garage, car sales room, or an auto plant. 
Find a boy interested in mechanics. 
Perhaps some day you can go into busi- 
ness together. 


Q. I'd like to become a motion pic- 
ture projectionist for a television sta- 
tion.—R. K., Stafford Spring, Conn. 


A. Volunteer to operate your school’s 
projectors and try to get a part-time 
job as a projectionist at a local movie 
house, 


Q. My folks do not have enough 
money to send me to college. What 
can you suggest besides a job and 
scholarshipsP—W. S., St. Paul, Minn. 


A. Try to get admission to one of the 
four academies of the Armed Services 
which offer four-year, expense-paid 
courses. Or, take a four-year, appren- 
ticeship-training course offered by 
many industries. 


Q. What college should I go to to 
become a gym and a dancing teacher? 
—J. L., Lewiston, Maine 


A. Most major colleges have physical 
education departments which train 
people in these fields. Also, take private 
dancing lessons at a local school. 























Zirconium lets you stop fast action 


Zirconium-filled flashbulbs 
—first from SYLVANIA 


You get the picture-taking light of bulbs four times 
their size . . . because the M-25 and M-5 are packed 
with the fantastic light-giving power of today’s 
wonder metal, Zirconium! With subjects at 25 feet, 
you can stop down a full stop more than with com- 
parable-sized bulbs... get greater depth of field, 
or shoot faster at wider apertures! 

And for outdoor color film, the M-25B and M-5B 
let you use it indoors, too. They are the first fully 
color-compensated miniature-base bulbs. 


Buy a pack today. You'll find the full dozen slips 
easily into your shirt pocket! Sylvania’s M-25 is just this big! 


SYLVAN IA outsells al/ other pg of flashbu/bs 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIG PRODUCTS INC., 1740 Broadway, Nev 
LIGHTING « TELEVISION « RADIO « ELECTRONICS * PHOTOGRAPHY «+ ATOMIC Et 


Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD | 


Lavender blue, dilly-dilly 
Lavender green, 

If I were king, dilly-dilly 
You'd be my queen. 


A silly song but a nice one—just 
like spring. Theres a giddy feeling 
in the air that makes you feel about 
half a foot off the ground. When the 
king or queen of your heart smiles, 
it’s fair and warmer. When he or she 
looks the other way, it’s cloudy with 
chances of rain. The season is change- 
able but the clouds roll by fast with 
clear summer weather ahead. 


Q. I think my girl is great but the 
trouble is that all the other guys do, 
too. She doesn't flirt with them or lead 
them on, but they're always hanging 
around her. I can't help getting jealous 


even though it’s not Le-anne’s fault. 
What can I do? 


A. You look in the mirror and in- 
stead of a familiar face with brown 
eyes and a relaxed grin, you see a 
scowling, green-eyed, fire-breathing 
creature out of the Middle Ages. 
There’s no wizard’s charm that can 
break the spell cast by jealousy, but 
there are ways to help bring about a 
self-cure. 

Jealousy is a destructive emotion. It 
goes on and on in an unreasonable 
way, growing on itself until it’s 
stopped by common sense. Realize that 
jealousy often springs from fear and 
lack of self-confidence. You're afraid 
that another boy will move in and 
claim Le-anne’s attention. You may 
feel that you don’t really deserve Le- 
anne, and you ask yourself why she 





Play your best with the best — 
Power Packed MacGregor Tennis 
Rackets (in all price ranges)... 


Tennis 
Rackets 
and Balls 


and the new Dacron-Nylon-Wool 
MacGregor Tennis Balls. 
sporting goods 


At your 
dealer’s now. 
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The Ben Roth Agency 
“Joe, this is my girl friend, Gloria. 
Gloria, this is Joe, MY PROPERTY.” 


goes with you when she could date 
anyone she wanted to. When these 
ideas appear to muddle your mind and 
your feelings, fight them with pride— 
pride that Le-anne is your girl by 
choice, her choice. 

Although Le-anne could have had 
her pick of the crop of eligible young 
men, she gave you her affection and 
so you're pretty special to her. Don't 
jeopardize your relationship by letting 
jealousy get the best of you. Be pleased 
that Le-anne’s such a wonderful per- 
son that other people admire her, too. 
And when you feel a green glint com- 
ing into your eyes, remember that al- 
though the other boys in the class are 
her friends, Le-anne wants to be your 
girl and you're number-one man with 
her. 


Q. I've been going steady for two 
months, and I have fun with my boy 
friend and all his friends. Now that 
we're going steady, Lee doesn’t bother 
to take me out alone. I love staying 
with our crowd, but I feel that we 
should go out alone sometimes. Lee 
doesn’t understand. What should I do? 


A. Suppose you and Lee entered 
an essay contest and in 500 words or 
less had to express your thoughts on 
“What going steady means to me.” Do 
you think your essays would be alike? 
They might be, but it’s possible that 
your thoughts and ideas on the sub- 
ject would be as far apart as New 
York and San Francisco. 

Everyone knows what “going 
steady” is, but no one would explain 
it in quite the same way. Because hu- 
man relationships aren’t static and 
rigid, it’s difficult to define them. 
They're always shifting and changing, 
growing or fading, even when nothing 
seems to be happening from the out- 
side looking in. And strangely enough, 
the two people involved in a relation- 
ship may not even view it the same 
way. 
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Lots of fellows and girls are going 
steady, but often for quite different 
reasons. Some want dating security, 
some go steady because it’s the thing 
to do in their crowd, some because it’s 
more fun doing things with one special 
person than with a variety of people, 
and some because they only have eyes 
for one boy or girl and nobody else 
seems to exist. The range of reasons 
runs from “the thing to do” to real love, 
and usually several ingredients are 
mixed up in the one relationship. 

You’re Lee’s best girl, but to him 
the most important part of your rela- 
tionship is the fun you have when 
you're a twosome with the gang. Per- 
haps going steady for Lee means com- 
panionship rather than romance. He 
may want things to stay light and 
casual, with no long-term commitments 
involved, You can’t rush Lee, even if 
you want a going-steady relationship 
with a deeper meaning. If you try 
to.force Lee’s feelings, you may ruin 
the good times you do have. 

As your relationship develops and 
you get to know one another better, 
Lee may find that he wants some quiet 
moments with you. Meanwhile, keep 
the light touch. If you do want some 
time alone, ask Lee to come over to 
your house to listen to records and 
help you whip up a batch of fudge 
or brownies. The situation is casual 
but it’s a duet instead of a chorus. 


Q. I’ve been dating one girl several 
times and we always have a great 
time. But when I see Holly at school, 
she seems a little distant. How come? 


A. If Holly’s doing a chameleon act 
and changing colors with her environ- 
ment—one attitude for a date and an- 
other for school—it’s not because her 
feelings change from day to day. Like 
many girls, Holly may be somewhat 
reserved at school because she’s afraid 
you'll think she’s pursuing you if she 
goes out of her way to talk to you. 
Like lots of other members of the fairer 
sex, she may back away from any situ- 
ation that faintly resembles “man 
chasing.” 

When you ask Holly for a date, she 
knows that you want to see her, But 
when you're talking with Mike and 
Ron in the ‘halls between classes, she 
may feel she'd be interfering if she 
joined you. This may seem silly to you, 
but if Holly is sensitive or a little shy, 
it would be a natural course of action 
for her. 

Hully shows she likes you by ac- 
cepting dates with you and by obvi- 
ously enjoying, them. If she is reserved 
in school, respect her for it. It will 
have to be up to you to take the in- 
itiative even in corridor conversation, 
but don’t worry about it. Holly will 
be receptive if you make the first move. 








“BLEMISHES CLEARED FAST!” 


Says "JUDY BECKER Senior, Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois 


CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


” Peay 


Meet popular Judy Becker with a few 
of her friends. Judy is a fine student. 
She reports on school musical activi- 
ties for the Joliet newspaper, and sings 
in the 
group. Judy loves dancing and swim- 
ming. When you’re a part of so many 


activities, 


school’s well-known choral 


you can’t afford to let 


pimples be a problem .. . 


Read what Judy did: ‘When blemishes broke out on my face I tried a lot of 
different medications. I tried special soaps too 


soaps, but nothing seemed to help. Finally I 
tried Clearasil. It was wonderful how fast 
Clearasil made the blemishes disappear.” 


| Millions of young people have proved... 
| SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
“STARVES’ PIMPLES 


Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
and a more appealing personality. 

Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, 
helps remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 
Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 

over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 

cleared up or definitely improved while 

using CLEARASIL (Lotion or Tube). In 

Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 

in handy squeeze bottle only $1.25 

(no fed. tax). Money- 

back guarantee. At 

all drug counters. 


-even expensive cosmetic 


—_ hel llsnee 


eeseee es eeo eee ee@ 


415 Scribner Street, Joliety Ill. 


You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. BX, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Piains, N.Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASII address 
and 15¢ to Box 260-EZ (for Tube) or 
Box 260-F A (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc. 
New York 46, N. Y. Expires 6/30/58, 
‘argest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Because it Really Works 


send name 


























The four letters 
earned by McPhee 


Were, unhappily, D-O-P-E. 
Though his grades 

were quite tragic, 
Smith-Corona worked magic. 


He now wears 
a Phi Beta key! 


anon 


-_ 


What kind of letters are you earning lately? 
Change C’s and D’s to A’s and B’s with a 
Smith-Corona—the world’s first and fastest 
portable typewriter, with 2 bonus keys, 4 
extra characters! See it now at your dealer’s! 


SMITH-CORONA 


Syracuse1N Y 


VERY HIGH SCHOOL COACH 
dreams of discovering a superboy— 





a Bob Pettit, a Stan Musial, an Otto 


| Graham, or a Parry O’Brien. Any coach 


| would be happy to settle for just one 


| such whiz kid in his lifetime. 


So you can imagine the kind of joy- 

| ous cloud that Vern Wolfe, track coach 
at North Phoenix (Ariz.) High School, 

is floating on these days. He has had 

| two superboys in two years! Last year 
it was Jim Brewer, the first high school 


, | athlete ever to pole-vault 15 feet. And 


| this year it’s Dallas Long, hailed as the 
greatest high school shot-putter of all 
time. 

Dallas recently broke the national 
| record of 64-feet % inch by more than 
|/TWO FEET! His 66-foot l-inch heave 
| is almost impossible to believe. It’s 
| equivalent to a big leaguer hitting 70 
homers or a pro hoopster averaging 40 
points a game for a season. 

Now get this: Long’s record throw 
wasn’t a lucky heave. Dallas has been 
lobbing the 12-pound iron ball over 66 
feet regularly, and actually has lobbed 
one 66-feet 7%4-inches! What's more, he 
has tossed the college shot (16 pounds) 
close to 56 feet—an all-time record for 
a high school athlete. In fact, there 
aren't a ‘dozen men in the world today 
| who can put farther than that. 
| The secret of Long’s long heaving is 
| —weight training! That is, training with 
| bar bells. Up until last May, the big boy 

—he stands 6-feet 4-inches and weighs 
245 pounds—was a good enough shot- 
| putter. In fact he held the state record. 

But his best mark was just 59-feet 11%- 

inches, five feet under the national 
record. 
| That's when Coach Wolfe advised 
| him to take up weight lifting. Dallas 
| agreed. And the results were positively 
fantastic. He improved his strength 
so much that by mid-July he was heav- 





Putter There, Pal! 


ing the ball around 65 feet! He also 
began whirling the discus close to 180 
feet. (The national record is 184-feet 
2%-inches. ) 

Coach Wolfe now predicts that by 
midsummer his superboy will be hit- 
ting close to 70 feet in the shot and 
190 feet in the discus. He’s one Wolfe 
that North Phoenix just loves to have 
at its door. 

The new cinderama of high school 
track hails from Pine Bluff, Ark. When 
he entered North Phoenix High, his 
big sports love was football. And with 
his size and speed, he was a “natural” 
at tackle. He lettered in both football 
and track as a sophomore. 

As a junior, he made all-state in foot- 
ball, But when he started heaving the 
iron ball a mile last summer, he de- 
cided to give up football (how his 
football coach wailed!) to concentrate 
on track. 

The Arizona strongboy stars in the 
classroom as well as on the track. He 
maintains an average between A and 
B and hopes someday to become an 
engineer. As you'd expect, his favorite 
school subject is math. 

His other favorites line up as follows: 
movies—Kim Novak and Burt Lancaster, 
music—Duke Ellington’s band and sing- 
er Kay Starr, and food—steak. He cred- 
its his father and Coach Wolfe for his 
success in sports. 

Keep an eye on this fellow. You'll 
see him in the Olympic winners’ circle 
one of these years. 


Parting Shots 


AST BASKETS: -As I predicted in 

my December 6 column, the 1957- 

58 hoop season turned out to be a 

lollapalooza—great teams, great stars, 
great names. 

Following are the 12 teams that were 





MAJOR COLLEGE RECORDS 
G. Pts. 


Oscar Robertson, Cinn. 28 46984 
Elgin Baylor, Seattle 29 943 
Wilt Chamberlain, Kans. 21 633 





Baylor Howell, Miss. St. 25 
Phil Murrell, Drake 25 
Kelly Coleman, Ky. Wes. 24 
Don Hennon, Pittsburgh 25 
Hub Reed, Okla. City 26 
Archie Dees, Indiana 24 
Dom Flora, Wash. & Lee 25 


BASKETBALL’S TOP TEN SCORERS, 1957-58 


PROFESSIONAL RECORDS 
G. Pts. 
2001 
Dolph Schayes, Syracuse 72 1791 
Bob Pettit, St. Louis 70 1719 
Clyde Lovellette, Cinn. 71 1659 
Bill Sharman, Boston 63 1402 
Paul Arizin, Phila. 68 1406 
Cliff Hagan, St. Louis 70 3861391 
Neil Johnston, Phila. 71 1388 
Ken Sears, New York 72 1342 
Vern Mikkelsen, Minn. 72 1248 


George Yardley, Detroit 72 








‘ —— 


Dallas Long, North Phoenix (Ariz.) H.S. 


top-rated in the final polls: West Vir- 
ginia, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Kan- 
sas State, Temple, Maryland, Notre 
Dame, Kansas, Dayton, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Duke. 

The big surprises were Cincinnati and 
Maryland, who were rated absolutely 
nowhere in the experts’ pre-season 
predictions. The big disappointments 
were North Carolina and Bradley, who 
were picked to finish 1-2-or-3 but who 
failed to make the top ten. 

Close to the top in the surprise 
league were Kentucky and Seattle. 
Though Kentucky appeared in all the 
pre-season top-ten ratings, the Wild- 
cats had a rather ordinary season— 
finishing with a 19-6 record. That was 
only good enough to earn them a No. 
9 final rating in one poll (sportswriters) 
and a No. 14 rating in the other 
(coaches). But the Wildcats caught fire 
in the championship tourney and 
blazed on to win the national crown. 

The Seattle Chieftains followed the 
same script. Rated in the top ten at 
the beginning of the year, they wound 
up 18-5 for a No. 19 final rating. But 
in the final tourney, they whipped 
everyone but the Wildcats. 

The year’s top star, however, was a 
soph phenom—Oscar Robertson. The 
6-4 Cincinnati Bearcat, a former Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ high school All-Ameri- 
can, led the nation in scoring with 
a 35.2. average. 

Back in 1956, I called him the great- 
est schoolboy player in the land—after 
he led Crispus Attucks High of Indian- 
apolis to two Indiana state titles. And 
in my December 6th hoop roundup, 
I warned you to keep an eye on him. 
But I admit I never dreamed he was 
going to be that great! 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





hes Carma to 
He Nellie 





AND YOU CAN, TOO, 


WITH A Wilson GLOVE! 


Skill instead of brute strength— 
that’s Nellie Fox! He makes his 
plays and gets his hits and hustles 
all the way. For six consecutive 
years he led American League 
second basemen in games, in put- 
outs and chances accepted—three 
major league records! Nellie Fox 
knows baseball—and gloves. 
“My Wilson Glove sure comes 
through for me,” says Nellie. “All 
I’ve got to do is get my Wilson on 


| the ball—the glove does the rest!” 








Enjoy the best in baseball, basketball, 
football, golf, tennis—all sports equip- 
ment—at leading dealers everywhere. 
The Wilson Trademark is your guar- 
antee of big league quality. 











f 


And there you are, right 
from one of the hottest 
glovemen in the game. 
In the big leagues it’s 
Wilson equipment all 
the way—and a Wilson 
Glove or Mitt can help 
you look big league, too. Try one 
soon at your favorite sporting 
goods dealer. He’ll let you try 
them all and help you find the one 
Wilson Glove just right for you 
at the price you want to pay. 


wt 


Nelson Fox is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 


Win With 


Wihon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 





The Torn Invitation 
(Continued from page 30) 


invitation. We are two orphans: 
mother without a son, and son without 
a mother.” 

“I'm your son, Ma,” Harry said, and 
saw Frankie slipping away, but his 
mother held the black-haired boy. “Ma, 
I'm your son.” 

She was wearing white gloves and 
she looked right at him, and he was 


an 


more afraid than he had ever been in 
his life. 

“Ma.” He held her elbows as she had 
his and he didn’t drop his eyes. He 
said, “Please, Ma, I’m your son. Please, 
Ma, let’s get something to eat. There’s 
my coach there. I want to introduce 
you to my coach.” 

“Yes,” she said, and she smiled at 
him then, and for-him. “Yes,” she said, 
and put one hand through his arm and 
the other through Frankie’s. “Introduce, 
please, to this coach, my little son.” 





a 


pec ted * 





“ ..and then he asked me to the prom!” 


‘*Honestly, Sue, I was speechless! He called to tell 
me our team won the baseball game today, and 
then he asked me to the prom! It was so unex- 


. who would have thought that I'd go 


to my first formal with a dreamy boy like Mike!” 


~ 








It’s times like these that you 


most appreciate your phone—when it 


brings exciting invitations to 


fun and when you can relay the good 


news to your friends. But your 


'. 





phone brings fun every day, in friendly 


chats and surprise calls. 


It helps keep you popular! 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


& 


| Cole, backed by Nelson Riddle’s or- 


ok Words 
© Abeat Musi 


Popular 

St. Louis Blues (Capitol). The varied 
composing talents of the late W. C. 
Handy, “The Father of the Blues,” are 
presented in this packet by Nat “King” 


| chestra. A good set, with the title 
| number about the best in the pack. 


Mediterranean Serenade (MGM). 


| This platter features the cotton-soft 


stylings of the Savino orchestra. The 


| musical spotlight roams the blue wa- 
| ters, picking out such sights as “The 
| Rose of Sorrento,” “Isle of Capri,” and 


“Blue Chips and Pink Champagne.” 
Miss Toni Arden (Decca). Here’s an 


LP debut for Miss Arden, her first 
| package for Decca. With good support 
| from Ralph Burns and the orchestra, 


| Toni 


delivers such rich favorites as 


| “Pennies from Heaven,” “Autumn in 
| New York,” and “Be My Love,” an 





excellent showcase for her talent. 

Thank You for a Lovely Evening 
(RCA Victor). A sweet trumpet (Billy 
Butterfield), a mellow trombone (Cutty 
Cutshall), and a smart saxophone (Pea- 
nuts Hucko) join with the orchestra 
for a happy collection of standards. 
Outstanding of a number of under- 
played songs are “You Stepped Out of 
a Dream” and “Swinging Down the 
Lane.” 


Jazz 
The Sound of Jazz (Columbia). If 
you saw the Seven Lively Arts show 


| on TV, Dec. 8, 1957, then you know 


| what a fine album this is, for it was 
| taken from the studio microphones. 





Count Basie, Billie Holiday, Mal Wald- 
ron, the Jimmy Giuffre trio, and many 
other stars are featured. 

Urbane Jazz (Verve). Smooth and 
gone—that’s the work of Roy Eldridge 
and Benny Carter in this cool session. 
Some fine numbers (like “Chelsea 
Bridge”) get added support by the 
rhythm section: Bruce MacDonald (pi- 
ano), John Simmons (bass), and Al 
Stoller (drums). 


Folk 
Original Ballads of LaSalle County, 
Ill. (Folkways). Something a little dif- 


| ferent here. Keith Clark, school teacher 


in Ottawa, IIl., has written some simple 
songs based on Illinois history. His 
singing is easy, and the guitar is steady 
but never intrudes. “Wild Bill Hickok” 
and “The Cherry Mine Tragedy” are 
real contributions. —ArT STONE 





Following the 


WM i“Tops, don’t miss. 
“Fair. 


i \“ “Good. 
Save your money 


“i"i“i"NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
(Warners. Produced and directed by 
Mervyn LeRoy.) 


Once again Andy Griffith, who starred 
in this comedy on the stage, plays a 
hillbilly who is drafted and then throws 
the Air Force for a loop. Griffith is de- 
lightful as the naive, innocent, strictly 
honest, but almost-always-right young 
man. He upsets his sergeant (Myron 
McCormick), and even the Army psy- 
chiatrist finds himself being psycho- 
analyzed by the big country boy. 

Andy’s one good friend (Nick Adams) 
is a private who wants to get out of 
the Air Force and into the infantry. The 
two boys get into all kinds of scrapes 
(including an A-bomb test). Some of 
the humor repeats itself in the second 
half, but it’s still very funny and Andy 
Griffith has the draw] and the charm to 
win fans of all ages. 


MAAHIGH FLIGHT (Columbia. Pro- 
duced by Irving Allen and Albert R. 
Broccoli. Directed by John Gilling.) 


There’s never a dull moment in this 
English film. It focuses on the training 
of cadets at an R. A. F. flight school. 
Whether you like flying or not, you're 
sure to be spellbound by some of the 
air-borne photography. As for the story, 
we follow the careers of three young 
cadets. One in particular (Kenneth 
Haigh) is always getting into hot water. 
The reason, we soon learn, is t? at the 
school’s Wing Commander (Ray Mil- 
land) was responsible for the death of 
Kenneth’s father in World War II. The 
plot is not pushed too far, but it helps 
develop the theme of teamwork in fly- 
ing, as in any other occupation. Most 
important, however, are the excellent 
jet flying scenes. 


AA MHANDLE WITH CARE (M-G-M. 
Produced by Morton Fine. Directed 
by David Friedkin.) 


This is different. A serious drama 
about young people—with not one juve- 
nile delinquent in the crowd! The plot 
concerns some college law students. 
[heir instructor (Walter Abel) lets 
them set up a mock court and investi- 
gation as an exercise. A student (Dean 
Jones) acts as D. A. They set about to 


37 


investigate the books of the City Clerk 
—and uncover some discrepancies for 
the year 1932. The other students are 
worried and want to drop the whole 
matter, but Jones goes ahead. Soon the 
town’s much-loved mayor (Thomas 
Mitchell), who was clerk in 1932, is 
involved and brought to a mock trial, 
where Jones presents the terrible evi- 
dence of wrongdoing. From then on 
everyone in town begins to squirm. 
The film presents an interesting civic 


‘problem and is also well acted. Take 


especial note of Dean Jones, who was 
once headed for a career as a singer. 
He could well be a rising young actor 
now. —Puitie T, HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wi iiTops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Suave your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C) Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


wvereHenry V (D); Pather Panchali 
(D); I Accuse (D); Merry Andrew (M); 
Around the World in 80 Days (C); Cin- 
erama (Y). 

“M-Damn Citizen! (D); The 
Got Away (D); The Missouri 
(D); Campbell’s Kingdom (D); 
(W); Witness for the Prosecution 
Chase a Crooked Shadow (D). 
“The Safecracker (D); Raintree County 
(D); The Girl Most Likely (M). 
“Bonjour Tristesse (D). 


One That 
Traveler 
Cowboy 
(D); 





Let me help you find your 


HIDDEN BEAUTY 





I will teach you: 


development. 


Take the first step to a beautiful 


send the attached Glamour Quiz to me. 


says nancy taylor 


Famous Beauty and Charm Authority 


Go to the head of your class with new 
poise, new glamour, new popularity! You'll 
be date-bait—the living doll you’ve always wanted to be. 
In a few short weeks my Success Course will develop your 
hidden beauty, pave your way to popularity and happiness. 
* the subtle way to use cosmetics (with 
special attention to teenage skin problems) * secrets of hair 
styling * grooming * figure control * walking with “model” 
grace * etiquette * speech and conversation * personality 


“new you”—answer and 





YOUR GLAMOUR QUIZ 


Don’t Delay—Answer this Quiz and Mail 
to Me TODAY — Free of All Obligation 


Please read each question carefully. Put a 
circle around either TRUE or FALSE, whichever 
you believe to be correct. 


1. Dark stockings are more sienderiz- 
ing than light — wm oe False i 

. Short or wereiee pry may 
wear two color costumes _ 

. When walking, your weight should 
be on the ball of your foot _. 

In descending the stairs, the knees 
should be straight ‘ 

. When carrying a handbag, it should | 
rest against the fiat ms of the 
Sb nen — 

. Cleansing cream should be mas- 
saged thoroughly into the skin _ 

» For a well balanced appearance, | 
shoulders should look as broad as 
es ave 

. Skirt and blouse combinations, are 
flattering to all figures —.._ 

. The shade of lipstick should blend 
with your attire 

. Bright colors shin diminish skin 
blemishes 


Please Fill In: 


False | 
raise | 


False j 


False | 


Faise | 


Faise | 


Faise | 


False 
True 


True Faise 


Name of High School 





The Analysis I 


will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE gives your Glamour 


Rating, tells you what you need to be Taylor-Made for 


beauty! DO IT NOW! 





layl 
na ncy lay or 
FINISHING SCHOOL ano MODELING STUDIO 


Studios in All 
Major Cities 
Ask 


School 
your town. 


Nancy Taylor 


Suite 3305-8, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Information for the 
Telephone Number of the 


Weight_- Height 





NANCY TAYLOR 
FINISHING SCHOOL AND MODELING STUDIO 
Suite 3305-8, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, W. Y. 
Dear — Taylor 
| am send you my completed Glamour Quiz and want you 
to rush me ABSOLUTELY FREE myo gong Glamour Rating 
with Analysis and details about wha ‘an do for me. | 
know my repties will be held in aire cunteonse and that | 
| am under no obligation. 
in 
l Name 
| Street 























“JACK 
HARSHMAN, 


star pitcher of 
the Baltimore 
" Orioles, says: 


“When you play 
baseball, wear 
a good supporter” 


Pitching, batting, fielding—over 9 
strenuous innings—can take a lot 
out of a fellow, expose him to se- 
rious strains. 

No matter what your sport, you 
need a good supporter. And there’s 
a Bike support for every sport, right 
where you buy your sporting goods. 

Take Jack Harshman’s advice 
... wear a good support. Wear a 
Bike! More athletes have worn Bike 
than any other brand. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Company 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 





Listening 


« - j 

~ Looking and 
f 
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>» One of the most ambitious offerings 
of the CBS-TV DuPont Show of the 
Month is scheduled for tonight, Friday, 
May 9. It’s “Wuthering Heights,” based 
on the novel by Emily Bronté. Heading 
a topnotch cast will be Richard Burton 
as Heathcliffe. Try not to miss it. To- 
night, also, the ABC-TV cameras will 
show you “Castles and Castenets” on 
Holiday Handbook’s TV tour of Spain. 
>» Good variety entertainment is com- 
ing your way on Saturday, May 10. 
The Perry Como Show (NBC-TV) will 
have as guests that current singing fa- 
vorite, Johnny Mathis, and a very funny 
new comedy team, Rowan and Martin. 


Then there’s Club Oasis, also on NBC- 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell ur classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
and earn tional iset 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 














Salvage expert with a tough hair 
problem. Dick Audler of New Orleans 
“works” on the floor of the Gulf. Sun, 
salt air, and that pressurized helmet 
give his hair a beating. 








He licks it with Vitalis. Vitalis keeps 
Dick's ‘hair in condition when he 
needs to look his best. His hair never 
has a greasy look because Vitalis 
grooms with greaseless V-7. 








New greaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day...and prevent dryness 


Whether your hair takes a beating under ninety feet of water 
or your morning shower, you need Vitalis. It keeps hair in 
condition . . . prevents dryness. Your hair never looks greasy 
thanks to greaseless V-7. Use Vitalis every morning. 


V 
Vitalis 


~ nt ein toe 
trons om ae 

erm, wares 

amet ree iter 


New VITALIS’ Hair Tonic with V-7, 


BOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





TV, which will feature funnyman Stan 
Freberg, comedienne Martha Raye, and 
a new singing group called The Three 
Novelties. 

> It’s another grand tour of New York 
City—Manhattan Island, to be exact. 
This fabulous, glamorous city will 
be brought to you through the cour- 
tesy of Wide, Wide World on NBC- 
TV, Sunday, May 11. With a lighter 
touch than usual, CBS-TV’s The Twen- 
tieth Century will feature an “Auto 
Biography.” In other words, it’s the 
history of the automobile, from the first 
put-put to the last tailfin. Over on ABC- 
TV, Your Neighbor the World is pre- 
senting a special film about “Changing 
Liberia.” This. tiny African country is 
making great strides with the help of 
American industry. And for you arm- 
chair detectives, Mr. Wizard (NBC- 
TV) has some fascinating things to 
show you about “Science in Police 
Work.” If all this. sounds too serious, 
then switch to the Dinah Shore Show 
(NBC-TV), where two talented guests 
are appearing—Nanette Fabray and 
Gisele MacKenzie. Like Dinah, these 
ladies are fine singers and great come- 
diennes, too. Julius LaRosa will also 
be around, 

» A unique event is coming up on Tues- 
day evening, May 13. Usually Phil Sil- 
vers is seen on TV only as the irre- 
pressible Sgt. Bilko. This week, how- 
ever, CBS-TV has a special, live, full- 
hour program planned, with Phil as a 
non-Bilko star. It should be a lot of 
fun, giving Phil a chance to show off 
his many talents. 

> Well, let's try it again. Last week we 
announced that the Kraft. Television 
Theater would present Part I of “All 
the King’s Men.” Unfortunately, we 
went to press before NBC-TV changed 
the date. Now it will go on this 
Wednesday, May 14. Part II will come 
up on May 21. Meanwhile, have you 
ever felt like quitting school? If you 
have, you'll enjoy watching Father 
Knows Best when Bud Anderson, the 
son in that, happy family, decides to 
quit school. It’s on NBC-TV and should 
be a lot of fun. 

> Zorro, famous as a swordsman, will 
demonstrate some fancy bullwhip ma- 
neuvers on Thursday, May 15. The vil- 
lain of the piece is a gem smuggler 
called The Eagle. The ABC-TV script 
is titled “Cross of the Andes,” after a 
fabulous jewel that The Eagle has 
stolen. And ending the week on a cheer- 
ful note, we turn to the Rosemary 
Clooney Show (NBC-TV). Rosemary’s 
special guest will be that TV favorite, 
Wally Cox, who will join the singer in 
some easy-going nonsense. 

Seems to be an enjoyable week at 
that. Check your local papers for times 
and channels of these shows. You'll be 
glad you did. —Dick KLEINER 





Billet-Duel 


“Good heavens, doctor! What a ter- 
rific bill for one week’s treatment!” the 
patient protested. 

“My dear fellow,” the doctor replied, 
“if you knew what an interesting case 
yours was, and how strongly I was 
tempted to let it proceed to a post mor- 
tem, you wouldn’t complain at a bill 


three times as big as this!” 
Herald (Cape Town) 


Good Work 


A man who was wanted by the police 
had been photographed in six different 
positions and the pictures were cir- 
culated among the police. 

The chief in a small town wrote 
headquarters a few days later, saying: 

“I duly received the pictures of the 
six miscreants whose capture is desired. 
1 have arrested five of them; the sixth 
is under observation and will be taken 


soon.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Hole-y System 


“How are you getting on at home 
since your wife went away?” 

“Fine. I’ve reached the highest point 
of efficiency. I can put my socks on 


from either end.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Hers 


Stressing the importance of a large 
vocabulary, the English teacher told his 
class, “Use a word 10 times and it will 
be yours for life.” 

In the back of the room, a pert blonde 
senior closed her eyes and was heard 
chanting, under her breath, “Fred, Fred, 
Fred, Fred, Fred, Fred, Fred, Fred, 
Fred, Fred.” 


Tracks 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


Halt! 


Sentry: “Who goes there?” 
Voice: “You wouldn’t recognize me. 


, ” 
I’m new here. 
Iowa Green Gander 


Jumbled Jive 


Novelist Al Morgan tells the story 
of his two-and-a-half-year-old daugh- 
ter’s bedtime song. One night the little 
girl asked for a song and he obliged 
with I’ve Grown Accustomed to Her 
Face. The next night she asked for 
the same song: “Daddy, will you sing 


I've Thown a Crust into Her Face?” 
John Fuller, Trade Winds, Saturday Review of Lit, 


39 


Interference 


Judge: “Why don’t you settle this 
out of court?” 

Defendants: “That’s what we were 
doing when the police came along and 


interfered.” 
Future Farmer 


100 Per Cent 


It was on a children’s radio quiz 
show. “It’s man’s best friend,” said the 
master of ceremonies, “and the word 
begins with D.” 

The youngster thought for a moment. 


“ oe 
Dame? 
Fifth Wheel, Indiana Motor Truck Association 
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Esterbrook...V.!.P. on campus 


YOU CHOOSE THE POINT THAT SUITS YOU BEST 


mcitags 7 ee 
WZ PE NS 


™ My Esterbrook pen writes like a dream! 


COMMERCIAL WHIZ —Gal, how do 
you do it? Typing, filing, sten, bookkeep- 
ing...WHIZZ! Don’t let that heavy work 
load slow you down. Just reach for an 
Esterbrook with an extra-fine point. 


HAMLET — 

70 te ov net Be 
te: that 1s the 
GeceCion— 


REMEMBER TO SuFFER ! 


STUDENT PRINCE —When you walk 
on stage, the boards tremble! There's no 
ham in Hamlet when you emote, Upstage 
your writing with a flexible point. It writes 


with feeling! Only $2.95. 





abe A 


MUSCLE MAN—Strong on brains, great 
at sports! What a combination! Wrap 
your fist around an Esterbrook with sub 
point. You'll like that big, bold line. (Just 
one of Esterbrook’s 32 points.) 





*Very 
Important 
Pen! 





PGOC (Popular Gal On Campus)— 
You are admired by all! They'll know 
you’re practical, too, when you use an 
Esterbrook with student point. Damaged 
points replace in seconds— cost only 60¢. 


Gstebrook 2.05 


CHOOSE EXACTLY THE POINT FOR YOU-FROM ESTERBROOK'S 32 

















These men chose 
from 127 courses— 
so can you! 


ee 


Pvt. Ted W. Gill 
Comstock, Texas 
Graduate, Comstock High School 


“I'm getting the engineer- 

ing training I wanted, 

thanks te the Army’s tech- 

a. nical training program for 

high school graduates. My 

Army Recruiter showed me all the different 

courses I could pick from. | chose Construc- 

tion Surveying. The course was even better 

than | thought it would be. If you'd like to 

pick just the training you want, the Army sure 
offers you the best deal.” 


Pvt. Kenichi isagawa 
Maui, Territory of Hawaii 
Graduate, Baldwin High School 


“Lf you're not gotng to col- 

lege, the best way for a 

high school graduate to get 

just the training he wants ts 

to enlist for the Army’s 

technical training program. I picked a Metal- 
vorking course and learned the trade | wanted. 
Now I'm working right in my field. Only the 
Army offers you choice of schooling, so find 
out about it from your Army Recruiter.’ 


Pvt. Donziee S. Fyffe 
Lucasville, Ohio 
Graduate, Valley High Schoo! 


“You can take all the guess- 
work out of military service 
by picking an Army tech- 
nical training course before 
vou enlist. The Army gives 
you a written guarantee that you'll attend your 
course, or you don’t enlist. | chose a Plumbing 
ceurse. | had good instructors and learned with 
ine equipment. Believe me, only the Army 


offers you this training opportunity 


Seniors—get all the details on how high school 
graduates can choose their technical training 
before enlistment from 127 modern courses. 
Mail this coupon for your free booklet today. Or 
for immediate counseling, visit your local Army 
Recruiter. He's listed in the phone book and will 
give you all the facts—at no obligation! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL SC-9-5-58 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the free Army booklet 
telling how high school graduates can 
choose their technical training before en- 
listment in Modern Army Green. 

Name 

Address 

City 


Date of Graduation 


Ready for you! America’s Choicest Uniform! 


Only in MODERN ARMY GREEN 
is your Trade Schooling 


Guaranteed 


Get Choice, not Chance, 


in 
MODERN ARMY GREEN 





King of Winter Sports 


By Edgar Logan 


T IS seven o'clock in the morning, 

deathly cold on the top of Mt. Van 
Hoevenberg at Lake Placid, New York. 
Your cheeks sting fiercely and your 
eyes are but half open—partly from the 
intense cold—partly from the early win- 
ter hour. 

But inside your winterized suit sup- 
plied by the stewards at the Lake Placid 
Hotel you are as warm as the stack of 
buttermilk pancakes that you have just 
finished for breakfast. With the pleasant 
warmth of coffee still luxuriating through 
your veins, you are busily inspecting the 
Olympic Bobsled Run where the iron 
men of ten nations fought for suprem- 
acy in the Olympic games. Beneath 
you in breath-taking splendor lies the 
mile and a half of glare ice twisting 
through 26 awesome bends, hairpin 
curves, and devil’s corkscrews—the fast- 
est racing strip in the world. 

At your feet lie the contraptions 
known as bobsleds, nearly 500 pounds 
of steel and oak. In the air is a fine 
mist of snow. You catch your breath 
as your eyes travel around those high- 
banked, almost vertical curves. You 
have been told that some of these 
curves are almost 25 feet high! The 
warmth of the coffee is almost dissi- 
pated. For the moment you feel that 
it has turned to ice water in the pit 
of your stomach. 

“But isn’t it dangerous?” you gasp. 

Your guide informs you that it is 
indeed hazardous, but that the soft 
banks of snow outside the curves break 
the fall for those who have mishaps. 
He assures you that from seven tele- 
phones and control stations operators 
observe every foot of the slide. 

“When one of the infrequent spills 
occurs,” he says, “the starter is notified 
and the run is closed until the obstruc- 
tion is The has been 
‘fixed’ for the tourist trade. You might 
get jolted but you won't get badly 
hurt.” 

You hope he’s right. You pray that 
you won't be one of those “obstruc- 
tions” that has to be removed from the 
track. You start to ask another question, 
but your attention is arrested by the 
starter with his red flag. He has just re- 
ceived word from the telephone strung 
along the slide that all is clear. 


removed. slide 


Edgar Logan is no newcomer to the 
Scholastic Teacher Travel Story Awards. 
He won third prize in the 1955 contest, 
took second prize last year, and this year 
copped first prize with this spellbinding 
account of Lake Placid bobsledding. Mr. 
Logan is an English teacher at Denby 
H.S., Detroit. 


NYSPIX—Commerce 


Bobsled roars down Mt. Van Hoevenberg run at high speed! 


Up comes the sled. You pull on a 
brilliant red jacket, and yank on a red 
leather helmet that covers the face en- 
tirely, leaving only slits for eyes and 
mouth. 


The Ride Begins 


Your pilot climbs behind the wheel. 
You settle on the sled, bracing feet, 
gripping the straps on the side with 
hands shielded by padded gloves. You 
are number three, sandwiched in be- 
tween another tourist and the brake- 
man, who works the steel jaws that 
clutch at the ice when you need to 
slow down. 


Solemnly, the other pilots left at the 
top shake your hand and shake thei: 
heads. They do that before each run. 
They act as though they never expect 
to see you again. 

Your pilot turns for a last word. One 
heave and you're off! Swiftly you pick 
up speed on the first straight drop. 
You're shooting down what looks like 
a culvert of solid ice with the top cut 
half off. The steel runners begin to sing. 
The wind tears at your hunched head. 

Forty ... 50... 60 miles an hour! 

“Lean!” screams the brakeman in 
your ear. 

Up into your face comes a dazzling 








| THis SuMMER _/ 
| LET YOURSELF Gt 


(TO THE ORIENT ON A PRESIDENT LINER) 


Now’s the time to plan your vacation supreme—a President liner 
discovery trip to the ORIENT. And early’s the time to reserve! You'll 
know new parts of the world, make new friends, change your life’s 
tempo with the fun aboard ship, the superb service and cuisine, the 
sightseeing and shopping in Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines, and Hong 
Kong. A six-weeks’ escape from the ordinary! You can join an es- 
corted Or1ENT Tour for as little as $998. Rush the coupon! 


PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 


(C) eirst crass 


(C carcouners 


(] air EXTENSION TouRS 


i= ECONOMY TOURIST CLASS 0 SUMMER ORIENT TOURS 0 RETURN BY AIR 








ZONE. STATE. 





AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


311 California Street, Dept.D * San Francisco 4, Calif. 
or see your expert travel agent 


| 
all 
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@ QUEBEC VACATION 


Just an easy trip by road, rail, air, brings you to French- 

Canada, a picturesque land of rivers, mountains, lakes, 

where old world towns and villages are the jewels in the 

valley of the mighty St. Lawrence, where the Laurentian 

Mountains, the Gaspé Peninsula, the Eastern Townships, 

the wild Provincial Parks offer you the finest fishing, tour- 
ing, camping—where all sports are at their best. 


Write now for illustrated booklets 
and road map to: Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parliament Build- 


ings 
York 20, 
N.Y. 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


ickehalley 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups’ 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y 
Sen ae ee €¢ 2k & @ & 
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City, Canada; or 


48° ockefeller Center, New 
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See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay ond Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. Independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
+++ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 

SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 4? 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A. 

The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 “P 


5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50“? 


7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac. 


ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 

U.S. tax extra 


. 


Folders, resérvations from Travel Agents or & 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 
: Philadelphia - Toronto, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 
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wall of shimmering ice, You lean hard. 
The sled sweeps to the top. The runners 
slide, catch, you hurtle down again. 
That was the turn called “Eyrie.” 

Now it’s 60 again and going up; 
and one after another come the blinding 
banks. Desperately you lean. This way, 
that way, gasping for breath, helpless, 
straining. The wind is blinding at this 
speed. Tears stream from your eyes. 
You think you can’t hold on for another 
second, You fight, surge, and then 
you're out on the curve, and flying 
down a straightaway. Seventy miles an 
hour, and you suck in hard trying to get 
your breath 


Howling Like a Banshee 


Then something begins to happen to 
your nervous system. The curves are 
getting steeper. But you're taking them 
eagerly. Suddenly you begin to tingle, 
every nerve in your body is taut. Ex- 
ultation sweeps up from your toes, 
reaches your head and you are amazed 
to hear yourself howling like a banshee 
with the sheer joy of it. 

The sky suddenly turns to a sheet 
of ice over your head, the track is a 
streak of blue under your elbow. There’s 
a thud as you fly into the wall, smash 
off again, and just when you think 
youre a “goner,” another splash of 
straightaway, another labored but sat- 
isfying gulp of frosty air. 

Then the final test, a tremendous 
surge of every drop of blood through 
your veins. The climax of sporting 
thrills, the high spot of your vacation 
at Lake Placid—a terrifying whip to 
the left, a leap of six feet, all fou 
runners off the ground, and now to 
straighten out, a sudden jerk to the 
right. One last burst of spine-shudder 
ing speed and you're at the finish line, 
limp, exhausted, and thankful. 

A moment later you are drinking 
coffee and your nerves are still deli- 
ciously atingle. Your cup shakes a little 
—your hand isn’t quite steady. 

You came to Lake Placid winter 
weary and spiritless. You wanted to 
blow the schoolroom cobwebs out of 
your brain and the chalkdust off you 
lapels. That run down the mountain 
has re-charged your batteries; you feel 
as if you have more than enough energy 
to keep on grading tests and composi 
tions and marking cards until the mid- 
dle of June. 

Right now the wife and kids down 
in the valley are having a grand time 
skiing and skating. But for you, tame 
sport is out—you'll have nothing less 
than the king of winter sports—bob- 
sledding. You just know that the reason 
your crew didn’t make the run in under 
two minutes was that you leaned in the 
wrong direction a couple of times and 
offered too much wind resistance. Now 
on this next trip down. . . 











ELLOW OHIOAN Nancy Mac- 

Naughton and I were prepared to 
love the “Wonderful Town,” even 
though well-meaning friends had dis- 
quieted us with horror stories of what 
happens to young unescorted women 
who visit New York without funds or 
friends, 

At Grand Central we ignored red- 
caps and taxi drivers and trotted to 
the YWCA as fast as possible, loaded 
down with suitcases, purses, and bulg- 
ing brown paper lunch sacks. We did 
little more than wash our faces before 
we were down on the street again 
walking hastily toward Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, from whose tower we wanted to 
view the sunset. 

Rushing along Fifth Avenue on a 
late afternoon in holiday season we 
felt very New Yorkerish, but simultane- 


Mrs. Hildegard Cummings won second 
prize in Scholastic Teacher's Travel Story 
Contest with this excerpted story of New 
York. She is an English teacher at Pullman 


Wonderful Town 


By HILDEGARD CUMMINGS 


ously we were absorbing new impres- 
sions at an incredible rate. The air felt 
crisp. Mingled smells of peanuts, Christ- 
mas greens, gardenias, and French per- 
fumes swept toward us. Delicate pearls 
and the deep primary colors of rich tie 
silks in shop windows affected our sights 
confusedly but delightfully. 

We did reach the Rainbow Room 
in time for an unforgettable vision—the 
panorama of the New York skyline 
darkening into silhouette against a red 
sky, and the twinkling on of office 
lights in a twilight that quickly and 
silently ghosted the city. 

While we expected to be uninhibited 
in our reactions at that point, we did 
not expect that the bored, sophisticated, 
aloof New Yorkers we had been told 
about would be as obviously excited 
about their city as we were. But there 
were New Yorkers in the room, and 
unmistakably they looked excited. 

We soon half ran back to our view- 
less room at the YWCA, where we 


N. Y. Convention & Visitors Bureau 


Skaters at Rockefeller Center 


fashion, ripped open our paper sacks 
and began eating stale cheese sand- 
wiches from Ohio. Minutes later we 
were off again, this time for the Met 
ropolitan Opera. 

Our seats were high in the house, 
close to the stage, and when the cur 
tains parted on La Boheme (apt for 
us we thought), we found that one can 
literally hang on a word, for the only 
way we could see the singers was to 
stand and lean precariously forward. 
We were encouraged in our gravity- 
defying position by the examples of 
numerous patrons around us and by 
a short grandmother who assured us 
that she had been leaning successfull) 
over this stage each Friday night in 
season for thirty years. The singing 





































(Wash.) H.S. threw ourselves on our cots Roman 


sounded superb in our loft. (Turn page) 





Here are a few of the many ways you can use a tape recorder to 
bring history-in-the-making into the classroom. 

@ Record the reports of several prominent newscasters and play 
them back to the class, to show how different reports on the same 
subject can be subtly “slanted” without altering the facts. 


how 

tape 
recording 
helps you 
teach 


@ Have students write and record a travelog to accompany pic- 
tures of a class field trip. 

@ As a new political tool, “paid” political announcements make 
good study material. Record a series of these from radio or TV 
for classroom playback and discussion. 

@ Have class members record their greetings and comments. for 
exchange with a social studies class in a foreign country. Hearing 
the foreign students’ voices will add a liveness and interest far 
beyond that of the written word. 

@ By recording state and local meetings of political, pressure 
and interest groups, your students can learn about both subject , 
matter and meeting procedure. 

@ Have the class prepare a documentary tape on your com- 
munity, telling about its history, industries and culture. The early 
history can be gathered by asking the still-living pioneers to re- 
late their experiences to the recorder. This tape can be exchanged 
for a similar one from students in another town. 

The sound quality of a tape recording can be no better than the 
quality of the tape on which it is recorded. Educators’ critical 
requirements for fidelity of reproduction and consistent quality 
are easily met by any of the eight types of Audiotape. This com- 
plete line of professional quality recording tape offers the right 
recording time and the right tape cost for any application. But, 
regardless of type, there’s only one Audiotape quality—the finest 
that can be produced. For information on what type of tape is 
best for your recording job, write Dept. ES, Audio Devices. 


IDUINONE 


LAND OF LINCOLN 


Your Illinois trip will be interesting and de- 
lightful at any season of the year. 73 state 
parks and memorials welcome visitors while 
Chicago’s hundreds of attractions include 
major league baseball. Springfield's State 
Fair, August 8 through 17 is the world’s 
greatest agricultural exposition. | 





“A house divided 
against itself 
cannot stand.” 


From the famous 
speech launching 
Lincoln's campaign 
against Douglas for 
the U.S. Senate, Cen- 
tennial ceremonies 
June 16th at Spring- 
field in the building 
where the speech was 
delivered. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM G. STRATTON INVITES YOU! 


Enclose this ad with your name and address and 
mail to Illinois Departmental Information Service, Room 
406 State Capitol, Springfield, Illinois, for your copy of 
the Illinois 1958 Calendar of Special Events 
and Highways to History in Illinois. 





WEST INDIES 
3] HAVANA 
@ | NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 23-Day island Hopping g 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico, § indies steamer 

Dominican Republic, Haiti, § cruise to Virgin 

Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 

South America— Any or All! § Dominican 
includes finest hotels, § Republic, 
fastest transportation, most § Jamaica. Ship 

meals, sightseeing, and §f is your hotel. 
transfers. Independent From $1 
travel. Optional extensions. § Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily § Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low . air or ship. 
summer rates! § From $51. 
See your local travel agent or write: 


UNITED TOURS 


331 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 





Schools Need and Want 
“Mark-Time” Teacher’s Timers 
Versatile ‘“‘Mark-Time” Teacher's Timing 
Devices are destined to serve in a greater 
variety of duties as modern teaching prac- 


tices call for more extended use of cycle 
timing. For full free information write 


M. H. RHODES, INC. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 








, NEW YORK’S 
_ GLAMOROUS 
* NEW 


. 43rd Street, 

ee West of Bway 

You'll enjoy the friendly hospitolity, 
comfort and conveniences of 

New York's most centrally located 
hotel. 700 rooms, all with 21” TV 
private both and radio, most 

air conditioned. Sensibly priced, 


too! Parking facilities 


Write for Folder 
ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL GROUP RATES. 
N. Y. Call: Wisconsin 7-6000 
Boston Call: HUbbard 2-8985 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


ag fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
advertising, publicity and  sometion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. s15 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
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That first evening of contrasts was 
symbolic. In three days more we 
whirled wildly between worlds sophis- 
ticated and simple, artistic and banal. 
We felt morning fog on the Staten 
Island Ferry, overheard Spanish and 
Swedish conversations in second-hand 
bookstores, bought a Buddha in China- 
town. We breakfasted on tea in the 
garment center, lunched on Baked 
Alaska at the Rockefeller Center Eng- 
lish Grill, smacked on cherry strudel 


| in Germantown, supped on a milkshake 


at the Astor Drug, had the cheapest 
at the Tavern-on-the-Green, or 
multi-course dinners at the Automat 

We saw El Grecos, Picassos, Rem- 
brandts, and Klees, heard free concerts 
from good seats, expensive concerts 


| from cheap seats, saw plays on Broad- 
| way from standing-room-only sections, 
and plays in Greenwich Village from 


fourth-row-center. 

Everywhere the people were respect 
ful and friendly. We were not naive 
enough to conclude that every New 
Yorker is a Good Samaritan, but we 
did come to believe that the stock typ 
ing of the New Yorker as bored and 
disinterested is generally false. 

Night at the Opera 

Most of all I remember a night at 
the opera. Though it was hot, uncom- 
fortable and difficult to see, people in 
our section of lower-floor standing-room 
did not complain. Our usher was mid- 
dle-aged, tired, and cross-looking. His 
scowl looked perpetual and deep. 

Suddenly a very young sailor was so 
tired he could stand no longer and sat 


| down cross-legged at the head of the 
| aisle. 


The usher strode purposefully 
toward the boy, his face looking fierce 
But unexpectedly he led the sailor to 
an unclaimed but paid-for seat in the 
front row. Nancy and I grinned de 
lightedly at this gesture of good will 
Suddenly we heard a gruff “Follow 
me” and we, too, were being led to 
two empty seats in the front row. We 
tried to thank our usher, but while his 
eyes twinkled he whispered savagely, 
“Listen to Stevens. She’s great tonight.” 

He was right. Risé Stevens was in 
fine voice that night. The Duchess of 
Windsor thought so. She was sitting 
in a box high above our heads and rose 
to her feet as she applauded the sec- 
ond act. The boyish sailor, who was 
from Syracuse, thought so. And a cello 
player thought so. When in the second 
had hit and held 
beautifully a certain final high note, 
this cello player in the orchestra just in 
front of us had stopped playing and 
had risen to his feet so he could see 
the singer over the footlights. 

That night not just a poem but an 
entire book came to mind and stayed 
with me during our New York visit. 
It was Carl Sandburg’s The People, Yes. 





New Materials 
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MANY VOICES—Six 33 1/3 rpm 
record albums made to accompany the 
Adventures in Literature textbook se- 
ries for grades 7 through 12. Selections 
include Alfred Noyes’ “The Highway- 
man,” E. B. White’s “Irtnog,” a scene 
from George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” 
Thurber’s “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty,” T. S. Eliot’s “The Hollow Men,” 
and an introduction to Homer's “The 
Odyssey.” Among the recording artists 
are Carl Sandburg, Mary Martin, Alex- 
ander Scourby Padraic Colum. 
Single record $5.50. Double 
record albums—$11. Published by Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17. 


and 
albums 


SEE... HEAR... MR. BUSINESS- 
MAN-—Fifty-five-page catalogue of films 
and filmstrips available from Audio- 

» Visual Center of New York’s City Col- 
lege. Subject categories include: geog- 
raphy, music, science, and vocational 
guidance. Free from A-V Center, The 
City College, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 17 Lexington Ave., New 


York 10. 


CAN WE MEET THE RUSSIANS 
HALFWAY?, edited M. 
Roberts—Fourth in Doubleday’s “News 
Books” series. Contains statements by 


by Chalmers 


political leaders from both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. President Eisenhower, 
Nikita Khrushchev, Winston Churchill, 
Dag Hammarskjold 
those represented. Good social studies 


giving 


and are among 


sourcebook several viewpoints 


on a current problem. $1.50 from 
Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

ALL CHILDREN HAVE GIFTS— 


Thirty-two pages. Written for anyone 
concerned with children of ages 2 to 
12. Develops premise that all children 
have latent abilities. Outlines plans for 
developing these potentials, describes 
classroom applications and _ interprets 
the Seventy-five cents 
from Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1200 15th St., 
NW, Washington 5, D. C. 


effectiveness. 


CORRECTION-—In the March 28 
issue, the book Planets, Stars and Space 
by Joseph M. Chamberlain (Creative 
Educational Society, Mankato, Minn.), 
was listed in this column for “ages 5-9.” 
This should have read grades 5-9. We 
regret the error. 

-The Editors 





Books 


SCHOOL AND I, by Frank P. Whit- 
ney. (The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, 1958, $3.00) 

This is the tale of a Buckeye school- 
master who waited until he was over 
80 to cross the final “t” in 
biography. We're sorry he waited so 
long, because it isn’t often that a lively 
presentation of secondary school de- 
velopments comes along. We enjoyed 
Whitney’s recollections of curriculum 
changes, guidance, and extra-curricular 
activities at Cleveland’s large Collin- 





his auto- 














wood H. S., where he was principal 
for 15 years until 
1940. Not that the 
have been dull for a 
“at the age when most men are seri- 
ously considering giving up their vices 

decided deliberately to acquire 


retirement in 
then 
who 


his 
years since 


schoolman 


a larger stock.” 

Let us not imagine that Frank Whit- 
ney became a good-time Charlie. His 
support of free discussion of contro- 
versial ideas has kept him alert. He has 
reported his pleasures as well as his 
work. In the case of Whitney the dis- 
tinction is academic. His love for school 
has been communicated to what might 
have been another dry-as-dust history 


of education. Howarp L. Hurwitz 
















see the weird 


and wonderful 
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Nothing else on earth tells of Time’s 
beginnings like the South Dakota 
Badlands. At dawn, at midday, at dusk, 
light and shadow bring out 
everchanging colors painting spire 

and turret in unbelievable splendor. 

See the Badlands this summer on 

your Black Hills vacation. Take in 
top-rated rodeos, Indian celebrations, 
visit Mount Rushmore, the world-famed 
Black Hills Passion Play. Golf, ride, 
fish through a 6,000,000-acre mountain 
wonderland. For the vacation you'll 
never forget—vacation in the 

beautiful Black Hills of South Dakota! 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR FOLDER 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPT. of HIGHWAYS 
H. B. DIXON, Publicity Director 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 













New Detroit-Cleveland Auto Free Period n 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 4 ~ Sisiap-edl- Beattie - Chbahdeion ~shen 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving ed Linkletter was interviewing some 
Enjoy Cool Comfort Faster Service Be kindergarten children on his show one 
. afternoon. 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—-TRAVEL AQUARAMA “Do you like school?” he asked one. 
1958 Sailing Season—June 19th thew Sept. 7th “Yes,” said the tot. “Except when 


new s.S. AQUARAMA For illustrated folder write we're naughty and get sent to the 


Michigan-Ohio Navigation thinking table.” 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— Company, Dept.SC-5, 1841 “What do you do at the thinking 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and National Bank Bldg. Detroit table?” y 5 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: artes —— ‘ 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional Detroit—Foot of W. Grand We think,” was the answer, “about 
cost). Bivd. not hitting anyone.”"—American Weekly 

Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 




















Discerning Critic: My two-year-old 


—— 
; ' son floored me with this one day: “The 
a cow says moo, moo. The dog says bow, 
t Enjoy wow. The duck says quack, quack. 
: ~ Mommy says no, no!”—Parents Maga- 
zine 


a play golf, fish for eee or just 
Trae Vacation plan just for Yous relax in a story book setting on vd 
We'll make your vacation dreams come ; 
true in the beautiful Berkshires! Variety teacher was trying very hard to find 
of quaint inns and hotels where Yankee echo tony bee ~ ine from a pupil what his father did 
hospitality and New England cuisine rooms needed, whether hotel, / for a living. The boy said he was a 
bound! Ac« dations to suit every 7 teacher, but he didn’t hold a teaching 
taste and budget. For complete informa- position. 
fion end FREE COLOR BOOKLET. Finding it hard to imagine an unem- 


write: BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE ) ployed teacher these days, she pressed 
50 South St., Pittsfield 35, Mass. LU \ the inquiry more. 

a = “Well, he does have a job though,” 

the boy insisted. “He sorta teaches 

teachers how to teach teachers.” 

5 The father is director of all State 


MSCSSCCSSSC SSSR TESSESEKR EERE ESE eee eee eee 
Teachers Colleges in Wisconsin. 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail Art of Readable Writing: Mr. Syd- 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


ney Smith to someone who had grown 
MATERIALS 36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


fatter: “I didn’t half see you when 
we met last year.” 
To Longman, the publisher: “I can’t 
1. AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, p. 9-T | 12. MISSOURI RESEARCH & DEVELOP- accept your invitation because my 
Orient cruise literature on: ___First Class MENT COMMISSION, p. 15-T house is full of country cousins. I wish 
—._Cargoliners Air Extension Tours ——"Fun in Missouri’ ‘Floating & P eee = tT 
Economy Tourist Class Summer Fishing” hey were once removed. 
Orient Tours Return by Air _13. PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA, p. 4-T To a lady acquaintance who asked 
—.2. AUDIO DEVICES, p. 11-T Color brochure, map, rotes thether i FOES : 
Information on Audiotape ___14. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 10-7 whether it was hot enough for him: 
—}. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 15-1 IWlustrated booklets and roadmaps “Hot! It is so hot I'd like to take off 
Summer school bull 15 M. H. RHODES 12-7 > te ae ae 
__4 BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, p. 14-1 — - 8 lor ‘ my skin and sit in my bones.”—The 
Information on teacher's timing devices ’ ’ 


Color booklet Yann d ithe acke ae 
__5 CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, p. 10-T __16. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 10-T Smith of Smiths (Hesketh Pearson) 


Folders on cruises Information on guided tour 
——$. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD, p. 5-T_ =-_17. SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGH- Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 


Information on ‘The Canadian’ WAYS, p. 13-T 
__7. CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Coley tule 

it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 


p. 14-T 
42nd St.. New York 36. 
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Say You Saw It in Scholastic Teacher 








Color maps and hotel directory ——18. STATE OF ILLINOIS, p. 12-T ? 
8. DIXIE HOTEL, p. 12-T ——Calendar of Illinois events ——" High- 
Descriptive folder, group rates ways to History in Illinois 
9. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 12-T ——1°. UNITED TOURS, p. 12-T 
Brochure Booklet on tours 
ey gg 20. UNIVERSITY OF NEUCHATEL, p. 15-T 
11. MICHIGAN-OHIO NAVIGATION CO., ae say Se 
p. 14-T — 21. WILLIAMSBURG INN, p. 2-T 
Brochure, rates and schedule for S/S — Information on Williamsburg 
Aquarama —~—Information on School Journeys 
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Ben Roth Agency 


“Miss Logan gave us finger paint today!” 
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Sharing Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Notes and Quotes 


Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1958 Study Conference 
April 6-11, Atlantic City, N. J. Some 
conference highlights: 


> “Horizons—Today and Tomorrow”: 
Bernice Moore, Hogg Foundation/ for 
Mental Health, Univ. of Texas, Austin: 


“Last Septemnber—1957—was not too 
unlike other Septembers since the end 
of World War II. Schools opened with 
one fourth the population of the nation 
enrolled. Rumblings were heard of too 
few buildings, of half-day sessions, of 
the shortage of 135,000 teachers, 50,- 
000 scientists, and 100,000 engineers. 


Quality of education for the quantity of , 


students was a paramount issue. .. . 

“Then came October, 1957. The Air 
Age gave way to the Age of Space. 
Man moved into a new sphere, and it 
was not the scientists and technologists 
of the United States who made the 
first move. The arrogance of previous 
achievement gave way to near hysteria 
and the panic of doubt. . Talk of 
physical science and engineering tech- 
nology almost drowned out the Ameri- 
can Dream of the broadly educated 
man. The spotlight on the gifted almost 
blacked out the average. Then came 
reassessment. 

“Man began to look at his horizons 
of today and to think of those of to- 
morrow. Today horizons are clouded 
with tension and with the too close 
proximity of devastation and destruc- 
tion if education of man for his work 
on his world is not done with care. 
Bertrand Russell has said that the ques- 
tion of the age is not whether man can 
survive on other planets, but whether 
he can remain alive on his own. 

“What man has created with his 
superb intelligence offers both promise 
of disaster or unlimited potential for 
life. It depends on which end he sets 
his sights... . 

‘The healthy personality, the edu- 
cated man, is the bulwark of freedom 
and the safeguard of survival. Man’s in- 
telligence, which has given him limitless 
power, must be directed to freeing men 
from fear, anxiety, hostility, hate, and 

gressiveness. Man’s understanding of 
his own motivation for competence must 
lead him to its utilization toward the 
friendly and useful in the world. Man’s 


new philosophy must be that of con- 
figuration, unity, of purposiveness in the 
universe.” 


>» “Education for the New Society”: 
Dr. Shannon McCune, Provost of the 
Univ. of Massachusetts: 


“Already assuming an important role 
in the world and sure to occupy an in- 
creasingly important place are the na- 
tions of Asia. In 2000 A.D. there will 
be twice as many people living on this 
globe. Already two thirds of them live 
in Asia and it is likely that in 2000 A.D. 
three quarters of the world’s people will 
live in Asia. In equipping ourselves for 
a better insight into Asian life and 
affairs is the need for a change in our 
American education. We must develop 
a mutual understanding with the Asian 
people. We must recognize that their 
values are not the same as ours. We 
need to feel that these people, though 
they are different and have different 
values, are significant in the world and 
for America. .. . There is a necessity to 
present to the Asian people the ide- 
ology in our own American background. 
Somehow we must help them to under- 
stand our ‘why we do it’ as well as our 
‘how we do it.’ 

zi The Asian people are going 
through drastic revolution. We Ameri- 
cans have been a revolutionary people 
and we need to recognize and help the 
Asian people in the new technological 
and scientific revolutions that are tak- 
ing place.” 
> Panel Discussion on Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School: 


Moderator: Elizabeth Henson, State 
Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 

Panel Members: June Haas, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo.; Alice Miel, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers College; Nova 
Nestrick and Elizabeth Thompson, Pub- 
lic Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 

The place of the study of foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school is to— 

1. Develop better attitudes toward 
and interest in other languages. 

2. Build readiness for later language 
study. 

3. Learn more about all languages, 
how they are related to each other and 
how one language feeds into another. 

4, Let students hear several languages 
and develop an “ear” for the difference 
in sound. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF NEUCHATEL 


Switzerland 


FACULTY OF LETTERS 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
FACULTY OF LAW 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


With seminary of modern French 
for foreign students, preparing 
graduates degrees. International 
law. Commercial, economic and 
social science. 


Holiday Course 1957: July 14—Aug. 16 
Winter Semester: Oct. 15—March 20 





1958 SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA AT 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


SUMMER SHORT COURSE IN PAINTING 
JUNE 23rd-JULY 5th 
FALL SHORT COURSE IN PAINTING 
AUG. 18th-SEPT. 13th 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7th-AUG. 16th 
Courses in, Drama, Stagecraft, Speech, 
Music-Opera, Choral, Piano, Strings, Paint- 
ing-Oils, Water Colour, Modern; Ballet 
for Student, for Teacher, Writing for T.V., 
Radio, Stage, Short Story; Crafts-Weaving, 
Ceramics; Oral French: Photography; & 


Geology of the Rockies. 
For Credit, Certificate or Non-Credit 


For Information Write: Director, 











BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 


MISSOURI 


The Great Centra/ Playground 


Fantastic formations abound in Missouri’s big 
caves. This lily pad pond is at Lake Onondaga 


Fishing? Water sports? The finest! Mis- 
souri’s big fishing lakes and rivers include 
25 where you can enjoy a famous Missouri 
specialty—float fishing. 

Twenty-nine thousand miles of scenic 
highways take you to the land of the 
leisurely Ozarks — to 840 million gallon 
springs —to old pioneer outposts, Civil 
War battlefields—to stamping grounds of 
Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Mark Twain. 
There's big-league baseball at St. Louis 
and Kansas City. (Also famous art gal 
leries, museums, outdoor light opera. ) 
Mail coupon for colorful 


Missouri Division of Resources 
| and Development Dept. E-857 
Jefferson City, Missouri | 
| (“FUN IN MISSOURI’’—colorful scenic folder, | 
joints of interest guide map and principal 
ighways, how to get there. 
| C] “FLOATING AND FISHING’’—Missouri’s fa- | 
| mous float trips and operators. 
Name... 
| Address 


t_City—— 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., May 7, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: “The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” 
by Bret Harte, adapted for television 
by Phil Reisman, Jr. May 14 and 21: 
“All the King’s Men.” 

Fri., May 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont 
Show of the Month: Richard Burton 
makes his American TV debut as 
Heathcliff, the romantic hero of Emily 
Bronte’s “Wuthering Heights.” The 
novel recounts how Heathcliff, a waif 
rescued from the gutter and raised by 
a rich Scotsman, revenged himself 
when spurned for marriage by Cath- 
erine, his benefactor’s beautiful daugh- 
ter. He sets out to destroy both her and 
her family and become master of their 
ancestral home. STUDY QUESTIONS: 
Discuss the changes in 1 Costigan’s 
adaptation of the novel: Joseph, the 
religious servant, made AF. mca og 
in dialect on the action in the novel; 
the TV play he quotes short saeeshe 
passages from the Bible. Why the 
change? How has Costigan both met 
the problem of a mass audience and 
revealed Joseph’s temperament with 
one stroke? 2. In the novel, narration 
is achieved through the device of hav- 
ing Nelly, the maid, recount to the new 
tenant, Lockwood, the tragic events of 
the loves and hates of the Lintons and 
Heathcliffs. How does a dramatic 
medium like TV partly change this? In 
fact, the Lockwood visits which “frame” 
the novel are hardly needed on TV at 
all. But what “visual” scenes involving 
Lockwood were the producers appar- 
ently unwilling to forego? Are they 
necessary? 3. The TV play handles only 
two of the three generations of the 
novel. This changes the story from one 
of moral decay and regeneration to 
one of romantic tragedy. Which do you 
prefer? Which is more profound? Could 
Costigan have retained the cyclical 
theme of the play in ninety minutes? 
Does an adapter have a responsibility 
to refrain from submerging a major 
theme for lack of time? 4. The offstage 
voice of Heathcliff admonishing Cath- 
erine not to marry Edgar is a device 
of the TV adapter. Is it too theatrical? 
How about the deathbed scene? 5. Dis- 
cuss the importance of class in 18th- 
century English life. In a way, artificial 
distinctions underlay the tragic fate of 
Catherine and Heathcliff. Are there 
such rigid barriers in contemporary 
America? Why does Heathcliff ask 
Nelly if he can learn to read? Who asks 
that question in the novel, and what is 
Catherine’s first response? Why does 
she change and what does her change 
bring about? 

Mon., May 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS- TV) Studio 
One: Roger O. Hirson’s “End of a Sum- 
mer Season” with Sessue Hayakawa, 
John Cassavetes, and Michi Kobi. An 
American soldier in Japan loves the 
sister of a Japanese he accidentally 
killed. Compare thematically with “The 
Sea Is Boiling Hot,” in which Hayakawa 
also played (March 12, 1958). Discuss 
the “new look” in popular entertain- 
ment dealing with our enemies in 
World War II, e.g., the “nice Nazis” in 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives 


movie version of “The Young Lions.” 

Thurs., June 12, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
DuPont Show of the Month: Carson 
McCullers’ “The Member of _ the 
Wedding.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., May 7, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The 
Subject Is Jazz: Modern Jazz (Bop) 

Fri., May 9, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Stars of 
Jazz: A new local series at the net- 
work’s affiliate in Los Angeles trying 
for a national audience 


E. G. Marshall stars as Rip Van Winkle 
on Shirley Temple Storybook Thursday, 
May 8, 7:30 p.m. EDT, over NBC-TV. 


Sun., May 11, 11:30 a.m (CBS- TV) Cam- 
era Three: Part II of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. May 18 and 25: “The Antagonists,” 
a dramatic study of Generals U.S. Grant 
and Robert E. Lee. (All delayed three 
weeks by technicians’ strike.) 

Mon., May 12, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Voice of Firestone: Mildred Miller sings 
selections from Mozart, Strauss, and 
Kreisler. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., May 8, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Re- 
port from America: “The Immigrant.” 
How a Hungarian family arrived ir 
this country and settled down in St 
Louis 

Fri., May 9, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Holiday 
Handbook: “Castles and Castanets,” a 
tour of Spain 

Sun., May 11, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide 
Wide World: A trip up New York’s 
Fifth Avenue from Washington Square 
to Harlem. At the historic Square, you 
will see artistic and historical monu- 
ments including the Salmagundi Club 
which dates to the times of Irving and 
Cooper, and Washington Mews, where 
the stables of the old aristocrats have 
been transformed into town houses for 
artists. The Empire State Building, the 
Public Library, the Manufacturers 
Trust Bank—a classic of modern archi- 
tecture, Rockefeller Center, major 


churches on Fifth Avenue (St. Pat- 
rick’s, St. Thomas Episcopal, Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian, Temple Emman- 
uel), the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Bergdorf Goodman’s, the ritzy places 
around the Plaza Hotel, Central Park 
Zoo, the old mansions like the Frick 
Museum and Andrew Carnegie’s place, 
and finally, the slums of Harlem side 
by side with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s new housing de- 
velopment, Riverton. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Mike 
Wallace Interview: A special 13-week 
series supported by the Fund for the 
Republic. Reinhold Niebuhr, Cyrus 
Eaton, and Aldous Huxley will be 
among Mike’s guests. Topics to be con- 
sidered include religion in American 
life, the impact of the mass media on 
the American character, and the influ- 
ence of the military in our society. The 
Fund for the Republic intends by the 
series to bring into the open controver- 
sial issues that the media don’t ordinar- 
ily touch. For example, on the mass 
media themselves, Wallace hopes=te 
find out the effects of picture magazines 
on American reading, the impact of TV 
on young people, the responsibilities 
and irresponsibilities of the press, and 
the social values of n aterial wealth 
and conformity apparently held up for 
emulation to the American audience 
(For background on the Fund for the 
Republic and its “Basic Issues Pro- 
gram,” see new Folkways recording 
“Interview with Robert M. Hutchins,” 
by Howard Langer.) 

Mon., May 12, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
American Odyssey: “Woodrow Wilson: 
Spokesman for Tomorrow.” Alexander 
Scourby narrates this film of Wilson’s 
life from his tenure as president of 
Princeton through his residence in the 
White House, selecting such highlights 
as his call for a declaration of war 
against Germany; message to Congress 
outlining his Fourteen Points; negotia- 
tions with Clemenceau, Lloyd George 
and Orlando at Versailles; establish- 
ment of the League of Nations. 

Tues., May 13, 10:30 p.m (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: “India.” “Is Indian 
1 1a an Asset or Liability to the 

U.S.? 


Sun., May 18, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Israel: 
The Next 10 Years: A special 90-minute 
report edited and narrated by Chet 
Huntley. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., May 8, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Shirley Temple’s Storybook: “Rip Van 
Winkle,” Washington Irving’s classic. 
The essentials of the original story are 
preserved, but several additions greatly 
alter Irving’s characterization. The 
young audience at whom the produc- 
tion is aimed can do a critical compari- 
son of the original and the televised 
version. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. How 
does Rip’s wife appear in Irving’s story? 
Is she different on TV? Do you think 
she becomes more likeable on TV? 2 
Which version presents Rip as more 
likeable? Why does Irving enjoy him? 
Why the TV change? 3. Look at Irving’s 
story. What things make it hard to re- 
produce on TV? How is the major part 
of the story told (dialogue or narra- 
tion)? How does this make the TV 
production difficult? Where does ihe 
story take place? Does this raise prob- 
lems? 4. Why does the TV version 
retain Irving’s device of showing the 
portraits of King George III and George 
Washington? What other parts of the 
original story are well suited to TV? 
5. Why do you think these additions 
were made: the voices warning Rip to 
go back, Hudson’s conversation with 
Rip, the scene of recognition and re- 
union between Judith and her father, 
the finding of the deed and its en- 
hanced monetary value. 6. Do you think 
the TV version faithfully reproduces 
the Irving story? If not, do you feel 
that the changes and additions are 
made in the spirit of the Irving original? 


of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





